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Rock-hewn Dwellings. 


HE primitive man- 
ners and customs 
of mankind have 
a way of sur- 
viving througtout 
the ages, in spite 
of the modifying 
influences of luxu- 
rious and scien- 
tific development. 

Sometimes a mode of living may be ob- 
served in vogue in these latter days of the 
world’s history which carries the imagina- 
tion back to a quite geologic age, when our 
rude forefathers dwelt in the caves where 
their fossilised remains are chiefly to be 
found. 

Ever since the most remote ages, countless 
thousands of years ago, the caves in the 
warmer regions of the earth have been used 
as dwellings, and in some cases by people 
belonging to civilised races. Such a mode 
of being housed would naturally suggest 
itself to the poorer classes of the community, 
and so the system has found favour inevery 
age. But, in addition to the numbers of 
people who have sought such a home from 
reasons of economy or concealment, there 
have been others affected with apparently 
superstitious or religious motives. In making 
a study of these developments it will be 
sufficient toconfine attention to the shores 
ol the Mediterranean and their immediate 
vicinity, where caverns have been used, 
perhaps, in more various ways than sise- 
where in the world. In the most primitive 
times of Greek or Etruscan history, caves 
were used for religious purposes, An oracle 
was associated with innumerable caverns in 
Greece and Italy as a particularly fitting 
combination. The idea of the primitive 
cave-temple even survives in the majority of 
nore important Greek temples in the form of 
the Adytum or Megaron constructed beneath 
the floor of the building. This cave of 
mystery seems to be copied over again in 
the crypt of the earlier Christian basilicas, 
= although its use and Significance may 
; ve been changed in later ages, it is clearly 

Singular instance of a surviving idea from 
extreme antiquity, 


Peg to rock dwellings in America, 
such d ecs are amongst the most ancient of 





all parts of Central America are to be found 
traces of this primitive mode of taking 
advantage of natural capabilities amongst 
the rocks and caverns. In Arizona, Colorado, 
and New Mexico whole villages have been 
formed in this manner, the means of com- 
municatiou between the houses being suffi- 
ciently ingenious, but often extremely diffi- 
cult of access. The inhabitants of such 
houses belonged probably to the Puebla 
race of Indians in modern times, and as late 
as the sixteenth century they were still to 
be found in Central America occupying the 
“homes” of untold past-away generations 
and centuries. In Northern Europe few, if 
any, such dwellings existed within historical 
times in Germany or the British Isles. 
Here and there a hermit’s cell may have 
been tenanted at times; but the rigorous 
climate, and the general unsuitableness of 
such a life under the circumstances, pre- 
vented any regular development such as 
may be observed in the south. Abyssinia 
from Berenica towards the south was known 
to the ancients as “ Troglodytica.” 

The land where the cave-dwellers and 
cave-worshippers have always been jound in 
the greatest numbers, and where they still 
survive at the present day in innumerable 
communities, is Palestine. Here this mode 
of life is closely associated, apparently, with 
certain religious customs and traditions—in 
other countries like Spain or Italy the cave 
villages are made use of for more sordid rea- 
sons. For instance, the very curious rock.cut 
village of the Barraneo at Grenada in Spain, 
inhabited at the present day by inuumerable 
gypsy families under the rule of their “ king,” 
is chosen by such people for merely indolent 
reasons. Gypsies in other parts of the 
world have similar lazy characteristics, and a 
degraded part of the population in Cyprus 
exists under this name and in this manner. 
In such cases the settlements have usually 
been made in abandoned quarries. In 
Palestine these Troglodytes have been 
almost exclusively Christians ever since the 
introduction of the religion, both as dwellers 
and worshippers in natural or rock-cut 
caverns. And this fact is of particular 
interest in connexion with the early history 
of Christianity all over the Roman Empire. 
In Italy and Greece the hermits’ cells in 


caves, sometimes left in their natural con- 





Wellers in the New Continent ; but in ' 


dition, to judge by the numerous examples 


t litari : . . : 
commapity, oF.a8 aaiitarien, were eget Sir Samuel Baker's book on the island. Very few 


remaining amongst the Apennines.* In the 
Levant, on the contrary, these places are 
almost always more or less artificial. In the 
valley ot the Jordan, and its ramifications on 
either side, the Orthodox and other Chris- 
tians still make their homes amongst the 
rocks in almost incalculable numbers. At 
the present day it is comparatively easy to 
inspect this curious method of life, followed 
by such numbers of men (and even women 
are not unknown) who, renouncing the 
comforts of civilisation, prefer to live in 
the most primitive style possible. One 
of the easiest visited of such com 
munities exists in the Wady el Kelt, 
a long narrow valley leading down from 
Jerusalem to the Dead Sea and Jericho. This 
valley, being the traditional scene of Elisha’s 
retirement, and of the story of the miraculous 
feeding by ravens, has always possessed 
particular attractions for the imitators of the 
prophet; though of late years the legend 
of the ravens has been somewhat dis- 
counted by the discovery that the Hebrew 
word “ Horim” may have meant the name of 
a Semetic tribe of the locality, as well as the 
birds in question. Here at the bottom ot 
the valley, where a tiny rivulet affords a 
constant supply of drinking water, the 
successors of untold generations of hermits 
still live as in the days of Elisha, and on the 
same meagre fare—a dish of pulse and a few 
fruits—the produce of their scanty gardens 
their only means of sustenance. A certain 
amount of additional food may, however, be 
supplied by the modern Arab representatives 
of the “Horim,” who in this district are 
Christians of the Orthodox Church, 

In Syria rock-hewn dwellings (often 
amplifications of natural caverns) are a 
particular characteristic of the country. The 
comparatively little-known Hauran is full of 
ramifying underground excavations, partly 
the result of digging for lime in the soft 
limestone of the country, but enlarged and 
augmented for residential purposes. The 
German Palestine Exploration Society has 








* In Central Italy some rock-hewn villages are still in 
use. One such village may be observed from the railway 
in passing between Parma and Reggio Emilia. In Cyprus, 
towards the extremity of the Carpus range of mountains, 
where they form a finger-like promontory pointing into the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, an immense underground town or 
convent appears to have been excavated in a particularly 
inaccessible range of cliffs. This curious place is described 


rsons seem ever to have visited it, and its date is 





problematical. 
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_done much towards investigating this 
district, in spite of the natural opposition 
evinced by the natives, who still make very 
considerable use of these excavations as 
places of concealment from Turkish tax- 
gatherers, if not, as in the old days, places 
of refuge from impending massacres. The 
interesting town of Ed Deraah in the 
Hauran has been partly explored by Pro- 
fessor Schumacher, a German engineer of 
Maifa, and described in the papers of 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund,* 
where will be found an interesting account of 
his adventures in an underground labyrinth of 
ancient dwellings leading one out of another. 
The Professor employed the ancient device 
for finding his way about in these somewhat 
dangerous places by tying one end of a ball 
of string at the entrance and exploring the 
interior as far as the string allowed. The 
chambers of this ancient tewn are in some 
cases lined with masonry, and also the long 
airholes, often 70 ft. in height, which lead 
ap to the earth’s surface, are constructed 
with masonry. To judge, however, from 
Mr. Schumacher’s plans and sketches there 
is very little to be found in these under- 
ground recesses of an _ architectural 
character. The columns used as supports 
to ceilings, and other fragments of wrought 
stone, have evidently been furnished by 
Roman ruins in the vicinity. Above this 
subterranean town of Ed Deraah are the 
ruins of an ancient village, probably of 
Byzantine times, which may have been built 
of stone quarried in the underground town. 
The Shefalah, or district of Southern 
Palestine between Hebron and the sea- 
shore, is almost as full of these excavations 
as the Hauran, but the lower portion of 
the Jordan Valley and the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea are perhaps as remarkable 
for the prodigious numbers of the rock-cut 
tombs, convents, and hermitages crowded 





combed with convents and hermitages, 
many of them being of extreme antiquity. 
The most important of these convents con- 
stituted a small village. The winding road 
which mounts the side of the sacred 
mountain passes through rock cuttings which 
remind one almost of a Swiss axenstrasse, 
and through large caverns which have been 
built up with sub-dividing walls, forming 
houses of one or more stories. The view 
from the windows of such houses embraces 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea plain, 
This particular convent may be easily dis- 
tinguished from so far away as Jericho by 
the enormous gilded cross recently erected 
in front of a cavern, against the darkness of 
which it shines resplendent in burnished 
metal. 

Farther to the south in this district are the 
famous caverns so graphically described 
in the “Talisman,” although Sir Walter 
Scott’s account of their use by Queen Beren- 
garia is probably a little more romantic 
than historic. At the present day this centre 
of ancient hermit life seems abandoned, and 
is even difficult to visit on account of the 
predatory character of the fe/aheen of the 
district. In the upper valley of the Kedron, 
not far from Jerusalem, a considerable con- 
vent of Greek “ caloyers” has grown up in a 
series of ancient sepulchres, probably Jewish, 
and in addition to the underground chambers 
occupied by the monks, a number of super- 
terranean buildings have made their appeag- 
ance during the past few years. 

The Greek Monasteries of Meteora in 
Thessaly may, perhaps, be classed with 
rock-hewn dwellings. They, at least, owe 
their existence to a desire to take advantage 
of the most inaccessible rocks on the part of 
the Christians of the fourteenth century— 
whether for reasons of a superstitious nature, 
or merely as refuges from the impending 
Turkish persecutions. They contain rock- 


together in this part of the world as for the! cut chambers and chapels decorated with 
singularity of the scenery and the historical ‘the usual frescoes of the Orthodox Church. 


associations. The immense number of the 
rock dwellings and tombs still in use give 
an importance to this mode of life which 
can hardly be realised in any other country 
at the present day. Quarantena, or the 
“Mount of Temptation,” a hill to the 
north-west of Jericho, which was early 
identified with the story of Christ's tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness of Judea, is honey- 


* “ Across the Jordan,” published by P. E. F. Papers 
Qn rock-cut villages, &c. 
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These monasteries are reached by dizzy 
ladders and by the usual windlass arrange- 
ment; the highest of them is over 1,800 ft. 
above the plain. The Greek Government 
has of late years been converting this most 
interesting national monument to the use of 
a convict establishment! It is an unfor- 
tunate fate, but the original need for these 
religious refuges no longer exists, and the 
modern monks of the Orthodox Church 
have long since abandoned them for more 


reasonable habitations under ordinary co, 
ditions. The Meteora (i¢. in the 3 
anchorets may have some relationship 
St. Simon Stylites. 

The subject of our sketches is a picturesq 
example of the kind of rock-cut dwellin 
still used by the Greek caloyers in Syria ani 
Palestine. It is, of course, very difticulf 
to define the age of such a habitation—i 
may be of comparatively modern constru 
tion, or it may, on the contrary, date ba 
to the most primzval times. It has, 
least, been fitted with quite modern doo 
for use at the present day. It i 
situated in a very narrow and picturesq 
valley of the Carmel Hills, where 
garden of orange and walnut trees make: 
a dark seclusion round a well spring, a0 
affords a glimpse into the ideal existence « 
the hermit life under most favourable circum 
stances. At the time our sketches 
made the large cavern, an entrance to whici 
is shown on the upper of the two plans, wa 
inaccessible. The curious and ingenio 
device of using the natural cleft in the rock 
with a rough drawbridge spanning it, as 
means of security, reminds one of the famous 
story in Josephus of the cavern at Masada 
defended by the Jews against the Romaus, 
who attacked it by being lowered over the 
cliff in boxes prepared for the purpose. 
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THE LAW OF LIGHT—DAMAGES OK 
INJUNCTION ? 

N discussing in a recent issue the} 
Ancient Lights Bill brought into 
Parliament this Session wader 
the auspices of the Royal [nst- 

tute of British Architects and the Surveyors 

Institution, we referred to the need for legis 

lation on the lines of Lord Cairns’ Act—tha! 

is to say, to the desirability of increasing the 
jurisdiction of the Courts to award damage 
rather than to grant injunctions. The poltt 
is one of so much practical importance, a04 
the necessity for an alteration of the law has 
been so clearly exemplified in the recet! 
case of Cowper v, Laidler (Law Reports 

August, 1903) that it may be desirable 

allude to this point in somewhat greale: 

detail. 
Where a right to light exists it may either 

be actually interfered with or there may be 

danger of interference by proposed buildings. 

This distinction is important in regard to the 





subject under notice, because, while under 
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is clearly power in the Court to 

in place of an injunction, it 

' ¢ there is any such jurisdiction 
, papel instead of a prohibitory in- 
vntion—that is, when an injury to a right 
J light is threatened but has not occurred. 
i 1894 im the case of Martin v. Price, the 
Court of Appeal said that the question was 
-s of very great importance, and not free 


viding that under the circumstances of the 
vse before them, namely, an actual apere 
ig of light by a building in coures ol con- 
¢nction, and a further diminution by the 
but not completed portion, the 
omers of the dominant tenement were en- 
Wied to an injunction. In other words, they 
merised their discretion by granting an 
simction, a ing which prevented 
ie need for deciding it they had power to 
ive damages. in the case of Cowper v. 
aidler, decided by Mr. Justice Buckley a 
ign weeks ago and now officially reported, 
there is a careful review of the law on this 
sbject, and the Judge clearly came to the 
conclusion that the Court would only award 
damges in place of an injunction under 
xy exceptional circumstances. Indeed, his 
iugment comes prettly nearly to this, that 
ess the owner of the easement agrees 
at damages shall be paid instead of an 
isjnction being granted, the Court ought 
wtto oblige him to receive money for the 
idation of the right. It was, he says, 
ated in a case decided in 1895 that 
ine Lord Cairns’ Act only fourteen cases 
to be found in which damages 
awarded against the will of the 
aintiff, and that these were cases where a 
injunction would have been 
uted. If these figures are approximately 
omect, they show that Lord Cairns’ Act has 
een practically a dead letter, for it is nearly 
mali a century since it became law. They 
show, also, that a distinct change is required, 
and that the court should award damages, 
less the owner of the dominant tenement 
ftannot be properly compensated by them. 
lt must not, of course, be supposed that 
hamages are not in fact frequently paid ; but 
ine power of obtaining an injunction enables 
he owner of the dominant tenement to 
‘btain from the owner of the servient tene- 
hent exorbitant and unreasonable sums. 
he case recently tried before Mr. Justice 
Puckley shows how fallacious, in our 
pinion, is the legal basis on which injunc- 
ons are granted. 
The owners of the dominant tenement 
ainéd an injunction in respect of the light 
° @ small cottage in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
ta part of the town where new and im- 
orlant buildings were in course of erection. 
The defendant,” said the Judge, “says that 
" plaintiff is extorting money by asking 
T an injuncti i 
junction, and thus compelling the 
‘lendant either to buy at an unreasonable 
ce or to keep his buildings down.” Now 
Hus observe the answer, “It is not ex- 
‘thon to ask a price which a property for 
*ceptional reasons commands,” But there 


purer tte) 


au obvious fallacy in this remark. The} B 
ottage in question—it will serve very well as| 
" €xample—did not command an exceptional|" 


edb Treason of its intrinsic value, but 
ad because there existed a right to light 
 eapect of which an injunction could be 

ned, and so a high price has to be paid 


If the owner of the servient tenement 
could have so erected his building as not 
to interfere with the light of the cottage, it 
would have doubtless turned out that a 
small price only could have been obtained 
for this insignificant. building ; for the sum 


not be confounded with the price for the 
site. Throughout the latter portion of Mr. 
Justice Buckley's judgment there is in fact a 
confusion between the value of a dominant 
tenement in respect of site, and the existence 
of a right to light for the use of a tenement, 
and the fancy or unreal value caused by the 
power of preventing the erection of a build- 
ing on the servient tenement. In other 
words, the owner of the latter does not give 
the dominant owner a sum to represent a 
valuable right in fact, but a sum to prevent an 
action at law or the stoppage of his own build- 
ing operations. If land is taken by a railway 
or other company under compulsory powers, 
the claimant is only entitled to its real value 
plus 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase. 
If.the owner of the land could prevent the 
company from carrying on its operations by 
reason of the proximity of the undertaking, 
unless he were bought out, then he could 
put a fancy price on his land. This would be 
analogous to the present state of affairs in 
regard to the law of light. The owner of a 
building of the most trumpery kind, occu- 
pying a site of infinitesimal size, but having 
a right to light through a single small 
aperture, can under present conditions 
obtain from an adjoining owner many times 
the real value of his property simply by the 
threat that he will stop the erection of 
important buildings if the sum which he 
demands is not paid. 

If the law were changed so that the Court 
should award reasonable damages, then 
exorbitant and unreasonable sums would 
not be obtained. Mr. Justice Buckley 
appears to think that there is something 
unjust in obliging an owner of a dominant 
tenement to be recompensed by money. 
“To refuse,” he says, ‘to aid the legal right 
by injunction and to give damages instead 
is, in fact, to compel the plaintiff to part with 
his easement for money.” As a matter of 
fact, this is what owners of dominant tene- 
ments are doing every day, but they are 
obtaining unreasonable sums on account of 
the state of the law. If an owner of a house 
is properly compensated, he is not suffering 
an injustice, and if the law were that only 
where damages cannot reasonably compen- 
sate the owner of a dominant tenement he 
should obtain an injunction, then his rights 
would be completelysafeguarded. We recom- 
mend the perusal of the case of Cowper v. 
Laidler to all interested in this subject, and 
ifthe Institute of Architects would bring in a 
modest Bill next Session to deal with the 
point of injunction and damages, they would, 
if it became law, have done much to place 
the matter in a sounder and more reasonable 
state. 
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THE PARIS METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY FIRE. 

—eeeeeO previous railway disaster ap- 
5 proaches the tragedy of Tuesday 
last with regard to the loss of life 
and the horror of the surrounding 
circumstances. Looking at the bare tacts as 
they are reported by those who were pre- 
sent, it appears that a train coming from the 
Porte Dauphine stopped in the tunnel 





oT a building in itself of little value, 


fault in the electric motor, and the pas- 
sengers were obliged to descend and walk 
to the next station. Fire then broke out in 
the trolley-car, and a succeeding train, full 
of passengers, was used to push the disabled 
train along the line. On arriving at Cou- 


paid in respect of the right to light must|ronnes Station flames were already visible, 


but the driver, apparently acting upon his 
own responsibility, made no stop and 
entered the next tunnel at full speed with 
the object of removing the burning train to 
the terminus, Unfortunately for the success 
of this attempt, the two trains had not 
proceeded far when an explosion was heard, 
and the carriages of the empty train burst 
into flames, and, the electric conductors 
parting, the lights were extinguished. The 
passengers in train No. 2 fled hastily in both 
directions down the dark tunnel. By this 
time a third train had reached the Couronnes 
station, and was unable to proceed owing to 
the absence of current, After some trouble 
passengers in this train were persuaded that 
real danger existed, and most of them 
escaped into the open air. Many, 
however, found their way in the darkness 
to one end of the platform at which 
there was no means of egress, and there 
they were suffocated. Some others, being 
unable to force their way up the staircase, 
walked back to Belleville station, and so 
escaped. At Menilmontant station, beyond 
the burning trains, thick smoke commenced 
to pour out from the tunnel, and severa! 
persons who were waiting for trains, being 
thereby prevented from reaching the stair- 
case, ran along the line towards Pére 
Lachaise station. Subsequent examination 
showed that, of the sixteen coaches con- 
stituting the two trains in the tunnel, abso- 
lutely nothing was left but the iron wheels 
and frames. Not an inch of the woodwork 
remained, and even the glass of the windows 
was melted, some of it lying in lumps upon 
the permanent way. 

That the loss of life was increased by the 
absence of intelligent supervision is quite 
clear from the foregoing history of the 
calamity. When the first train was dis- 
covered to be on fire, it was quite right for 
the passengers to be turned out, but all 
traffic should have been suspended until the 
officials were certain that no danger existed. 
Instead of this, another train was allowed to 
proceed along the same line, and the driver 
adopted a course which was directly calcu- 
lated to fan the flames and to imperil the 
lives of his own passengers. But, further, it 
is clear that no materials of a combustible 
nature ought to be used in the construction 
of carriage bodies employed on under- 
ground lines. The floors, sides, ends, roofs, 
doors, and window-frames should be of 
material that will not afford a foothold for 
fire or furnish fuel to flames. Danger comes 
in the first instance from the motors, and it 
should be perfectly easy to isolate these by 
metal and fireproof material, so that ignition 
of the trolley-car and adjoining coaches 
should be absolutely out of the question. 
Any wood or textile fabrics used for interior 
fittings should be treated by some approved 
process, so that they may be able to resist 
flame for a sufficient period of time. If pre- 
cautions such as these had been taken on 
the Paris Metropolitan Railway, this disaster, 
which is now regretted by the world at large, 
could never have occurred. With carriages 
built of combustible materials it would be 
highly dangerous, if not impossible, to send 





beyond the Barbes Station, owing to some 


a rescue train on the other line of metals to 
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temove passengers from the scene of danger, 
and if carriages were built on fire-resisting 
erinciples, no such device would ever be 
necessary. Considering the liability of 
electric lamps to become extinguished by 
disorganisation of the conductors, facilities 
for the use of gas or oil light ought always to 
be provided for cases of emergency, and, 
in view of the fact that many passengers lost 
their lives this week owing to their inability 
teunake their way from the platforms, it seems 
clear that further means of egress should be 
provided in all underground railway stations. 
Gne of those who escaped on Tuesday last 
states that “it was impossible to get out 
into the street. The stairs of the Couronnes 
station were encumbered by people coming 
down to take the train, They did not want 
to make way for us. . . . The two 
streams of passengers were thus at a stand- 
still at the foot of the stairs.” This 
passenger then ran back to Belleville 
station, where he found that the people 
thronging the staircase did not wish to go 
up. He continues, “ However, we had to 
@et out. We were up to our necks in 
smoke, I sprang forward with my fists 
extended, and managed to get up the stair- 
case.” 
This account illustrates the necessity for 
more staircases and for the better manage- 
«ent of those that already exist. Raiiway 
companies delight in erecting barriers and 
gates, and very frequently opposing streams 
of passengers are compelled to fight their 
way to and from the platforms, This is the 
«case in many of our London railway sta- 
tions, and as no disaster has yet been 
recorded to arouse general condemnation, 
such arrangements will probably continue. 
The Paris disaster will no doubt cause 
some people to think twice before entering 
the low-level lines in our own metropolis, 
the means of escape from which are less 
accessible than those in shallow subways. 
We observe that the General Manager of the 
Central London Railway has already made 
an announcement stating that no similar 
accident could occur on that system owing 
to the precautions taken for the prevention 
and extinction of fire, and to other regula- 
tions intended for the safety of the public. 
We do not gather, however, that the adop- 
tion of non-combustible cars is one of the 
precautions in question. The application of 
fire-resisting construction to railway carriage 
building is a development which must be 
insisted upon, and especially in the case of 
ainderground railways. 





ion, 

NOTES. 
: In this month’s issue of Archi- 
“school of tectural Association Notes Mr. 
Architecture. A N. Prentice puts for- 
ward, in a short leadiag article, a plea for 
the establishment of a National School of 
Architecture. He argues that while the 
Institute, the Royal Academy, and the Archi- 
tectural Association, have each been contri- 
buting in different ways towards architectural 
education (we may add that the work of the 
Architectural Association in this field has 
been by far the most practical and important), 
why should not the Institute, with the aid of 
the allied societies, make a strong repre- 
sentation to Government to establish “a 
National School of Architecture ? ”—Parlia- 
ment to give an annual grant for the 


diplomas to those who had successfully 
passed through the course of training. Mr. 
Prentice goes on to suggest the formation 
of a “British School of Architecture” in 
Rome: in short, assimilating the whole 
education of the architect in England to that 
existing in France. “First catch your hare,” 
would be our first comment. It will take a 
generation of training to get the House of 
Commons to see that public money ought to 
be spent on such an object. If it could be 
done, it would in the main be a great thing 
for English architecture, though in regard to 
the proposed school in Rome for the study 
of monuments of classic art we may remind 
Mr. Prentice that in France the effect of this 
special study has been much questioned—it 
has been said that it leads inevitably to an 
academical quality in architectural design. 
The great thing in the French Government 
system of architectural training is that the 
Government really cares about it and about 
the architects who do well in it; that if a 
French architect has obtained such a distinc- 
tion as the “ Prix de Rome” he is never lost 
sight of by the State ; he is certain to have 
important work put in his hands at the first 
opportunity. If we could create in this 
country a Government willing to spend 
money liberally on public architecture, and 
desirous to encourage the men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in a national architec- 
tural training, by putting important work 
into their hands, there would be a great 
difference in the condition of architecture in 
this country ; but, as we said, it would take 
at least a generation to get such an idea into 
the heads of English politicians. 





Tuts school, as we announced 
some time since, has been 
established pursuant to arrange- 
ments made between the Owens College, 
the Manchester Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, the Municipal School of Art, and the 
Manchester Society of Architects. A repre- 
sentative advisory committee has been 
appointed, with Professor S. H. Capper, 
M.A, A.R.LB.A., Director of the School, 
The following courses have been arranged, 
viz,:—1. History of Architecture. 2. Ele- 
ments of Architecture. 3. Architectural 
Drawings and Design. 4. Freehand Draw- 
ing and Modelling. Mr. Glazier, AR.I.B.A., 
Mr. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A,, and other members 
of the staff of the School of Technology 
and of the Municipal School of Art will 
take part in the instruction given in those 
institutions respectively, The courses are 
intended (1) for students who intend to 
take the degree of the Victoria University 
in the Honours School of Architecture ; 
(2) for students who desire to take a full 
course in architecture without proceeding to 
the degree ; (3) for students who desire to 
attend any of the special lecture courses of 
Professor Capper; (4) fcr students who 
desire to attend special courses at the School 
of Technology or School of Art, including 
certain of the courses in the School of Archi- 
tecture. An announcement will be made 
after Professor Capper’s arrival in Man- 
chester in September as to courses for a 
second and third year, and a turther an- 
nouncement will be made with regard to the 
classes on Building Materials and Construc- 
tion, Descriptive Engineering, and Sanitary 
Engineering. A course of four popular intro- 


Manchester 
School of 
Architecture. 


Capper in the Whitworth Hall, in October 
and November, at 8 p.m. The subject 
will be “History in Architecture: The 
Medizeval Abbey and Monastic Orders and 
the Medieval Cathedral.” Admission to 
these lectures will be free. Inquiries may 
be addressed either to the Principal of the 
Owens College, or to the Principal of the 
Municipal School of Technology, Man. 
chester. 





Since the year 1875 when the 
Judicature Acts abolished much 
of the formality in legal pro- 
cedure, a feeling has grown up that techni. 
calities are entirely abolished in the law. We 
have from time to time drawn attention to the 
fact that this is by no means true, and the case 
ot Harman v. Ainslie, reported in the current 
Law Reports, furnishes another example o( 
how technical the wording of leases is. The 
defendant was the assignee of a lease of 
certain premises at Southend which con- 
tained two classes of covenants; the first 
positive covenants relating to the payment of 
the rent and taxes, the second negative 
covenants against using the premises {o: 
certain trades and against sub-letting with- 
out leave, and the lease further contained a 
proviso that ‘if the lessee shall commit any 
breach of the covenants hereinbefore con- 
tained, and on his part to be performed’ 
there should be a right of re-entry by the 
lessor. Uader this proviso the plaintif, 
the purchaser of the reversion, claimed 
to re-enter on the ground that the 
defendant was using the premises for trade 
in breach of the covenant, but the court has 
held that the proviso for re-entry in the 
above form only applies to the affirmative 
and not to the negative covenants. The 
court pointed out that had the clause been 
worded slightly differently—for instance, 
had it referred to any breach of the cove- 
nants, omitting the words “ on his part to be 
performed,” or even had the words ‘and 
observed” been added to the clause as | 
stood, after the word “ performed,” it would 
have sufficed to embrace the negative cove- 
nants, A subsidiary point decided also i: 
this case is that a licence given by the 
original lessor to the original lessee, under 
the terms of the lease, also operates 4s 4 
licence to an assignee. Since, therefore, the 
trade carried on by the defendant cam 
within the description of trades for whic 
his predecessor had obtained a licence under 
the lease from the lessor, no breach of cove 
nant was, in fact, committed. 


Landlord and 
Tenant. 

























































Some practical suggestioe 
heme have recently been made b 
Commission. the Automobile Club for ti 
consideration of the Royal Commission ° 
London Traffic. The first of these is quité 
out of the question, although it possess 
considerable intrinsic merit. It is a propo 
to continue Pall Mall through the Gree 
Park, so as to converge upon Piccadilly at th¢ 
widened portion near Hyde Park Corte 
This would certainly be more effective thal 
any widening of Piccadilly, as it would pe 
mit a large proportion of the traffic from 
Charing Cross to proceed by a ™ 
direct route to Hyde Park Corner. How 
ever, we cannot afford to bring the 10 
of London traffic into one of the tes 
comparatively quiet places still remall 
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ing. Another proposal for which 4 6° 
deal may be said involves the ‘™ 
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round London, so] subjects with which it most concerns English 


that traffic from Middlesex to Essex need] citizens to be acquainted.” In the autumn 


not pass 
the 
also directed to the 


h the crowded streets of }of i900 a building fund of 8,000/, was 
West End and the City. Attention was | opened for the enlargement and reconstruc- 


dangerous junction of| tion of the premises, after designs prepared 


Tottenham Court-road, Euston-road, and|by, we understand, Mr. W. D. Carée, as a 


Hampstead-road, @ 


Club suggested the 


way station near this junction. This would 
be very useful, as it would relieve Hamp- 


stead-road from the 


caused by the tramcars, which at present | Street. 
occupy a sort of informal station in the 


middle of the street. 


point where the ex-| memorial of the late “Tom” Hughes, who 

nditure of about a quarter of a million is succeeded Maurice 
vatemplated for widening works. The The corporation recently entered into pos- 
construction of a tram-| Session of the adjoining house, No. 44, but 
determined to postpone its adaptation for 
purposes of the College in view of certain 
permanent obstruction negotiations for sale of their property in the 
Finding that the accommodation 
afforded by the two houses and their out- 
buildings at the rear had become inadequate 





in the principalship, 


based on present-day needs as well as 
historic instances. 





Mr. Puit May, whose death 
The Late - 

Mr. Phil May, W@S announced last week, was 

an artist in black and white 
of remarkable natural genius, which he 
might have turned to far more artistic 
account than he actually did. As a master 
of pen-line drawing he came nearer to 
Charles Keene than any one else; but his 
range of subject was exceedingly limited. 
Whether he really felt an inability to 
portray effectively any other type but the 
gamin, or whether he thought that the 
gamin had been neglected in art and offered 


: In the selection of a site for the 

- Dypnins new capital of the Common- 
NewCity. wealth of Australia, the Com- 
missioners appointed to report upon the 
question have been fortunate in discovering 
a place which is conveniently situated be- 
tween Sydney and Melbourne, and is equi- 
distant from Adelaide and Brisbane. At 
one time Melbourne hoped to become the 
Federal capital, a similar aspiration being 
entertained by Sydney, the capital of the 
oldest Australian colony. The site selected 
is within the State of New South Wales, 
and is at present occupied by a small town- 
ship, known as Tumut, containing some 
1,300 inhabitants, Tumut is situated in a 
high valley among the mountains around 


to meet the increasing requirements of 
modern education and the growth of the 
institution, they had begun preparations for 
partially rebuilding and enlarging the exist- 
ing premises. In the meanwhile negotia- 
tions took place between the corporation 
and the trustees of a fund provided by Mr. 
W. Waldort Astor for the benefit of the 
adjacent Hospital for Sick Children, for the 
sale of the entire premises at a price of 
21,000/,, and upon conditions in favour of the 
corporation. In June-July last they passed 
and confirmed a special resolution for altering 
a clause of their memorandum of associa- 
tion so as to enable them to carry on 
the College in either its present situation or 
elsewhere, and to dispose of any part of 
their existing property. The resolution has 
been duly approved by the Board of Trade, 


a new field for the artist—-whether, in other 
words, his limitations were of necessity or 
of choice—it would be difficult 
to have entered 

ways and characteristics of the London 
gamin (and gamine) 
did, and treated them with that mastery 
of pen-line drawing which knows not 
only what to indicate, but also (an equally 
valuable knowledge) where to stop; his 
sketches remained sketches, and were never 
weakened by an unnecessary line. 
across one or other of them singly in Punch 
was always a pleasure and an amusement; 
but a collection of a number of them in a 
volume (one such was sent to us once) 
formed a depressing study—that of a talent 
entirely expended on the illustration of 


no one else 


Mount Kosciusko ; it is well watered, and the 
climate is not only cool, but is also free from 
those extremes which are so much felt 
in other parts of the continent. In early 
times Tumut was chiefly known as a gold- 


digging centre, but 
are now interested 


What is termed the town consists of a 
single street descending from the slope 
of a hill to the river below. Most of the 
dwellings are one-storied timber cottages, 
the better-class buildings being of brick, 
built in the bungalow style, and in the 


central part of the 
two-storied houses 


and stores. The public buildings comprise 
the post-office, school of arts, two schools, 


and four churches. 


will presently become one of the chief cities 
of the world. Its isolation can be removed 
by the construction of some twenty miles of 
railway line from the terminus at Gundagai 


The latter town is o 


important junction, whence the Federal 
legislator can travel at will to Queensland, 


Victoria, or South 


missioners are to be congratulated on their 
choice of a site. They have found one that 
possesses all the required natural advan- 


tages, that is conve 


parts of the Commonwealth, and that gives 


ho occasion for poli 


en 


most of the inhabitants 
in agricultural pursuits. 


street there are a few 
used as banks, hotels, 


This isolated village apes 


nly thirty miles from an 
open to the fields beyond. 


Australia. The Com- 


: London. 
nient of access from all 





tical jealousy. of Architecture, 





Men’s College, 


Crest Ormeeh’ tion was formed as a company, 
street, and Pro- limited by guarantee, for taking 


Posed Removal, 


of the Working Men’s College, which had 


been established i 
renumbered 46, in 


= joint efforts of Frederick D. Maurice,|is beginning to be one of the subjects upon the sys 
© was the first principal, Ruskin, Thomas 


Hughes, J. M. Lud 
ley—"to provide 


men at the smallest possible cost in the 





and last week Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady 
made an order, under the Companies 
(Memorandum of Association) Act, 1890, 
in confirmation of the special resolution, 
In their petition to the Court fer the order 
the corporation represented their desire to 
ratify the sale for 21,000/, and to acquire a 
new site for more commodious buildings. 
We may add that in June of last year the 
Board of Education made an order to 
establish a scheme in respect of a sum of 
400/, a year, payable, in terms of a scheme 
under the City of London Parochial Charities 
Act, 1883, to a joint committee of the College 
and of the now dissolved College for Men 
and Women in Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. 
The house, No. 46, in Great Ormond-street, 
will thus be displaced, contains 
a fine main staircase : it has been identified 
with the residence of Lord Thurlow whence, 
in the night of March 24, 17584, thieves 
carried off the Great Seal, having broken in 
over the wall of the garden that then lay 
No. 44 has a 
finely decorated interior ; the railings, with 
the gates in front of the door, and the lamp- 
holders, are handsome examples of old 
domestic ironwork now very uncommon in 


McDonald Chair Mr, Percy E. Nopps has been 
McGill Univer appointed to the McDonald 
sity, Montreal. Chair of Architecture at McGill 
The Working THIRTY years ago a corpora-| University, Montreal. 
Lorimer’s at Edinburgh, Mr. Nobbs has given 
several instances of the fine quality of his or 
over the property and liabilities | architectural designs in the annual com-|is made on merely political grounds, without 


petitions of the Royal Institute of British 


A pupil of Mr. 


mean, ugly, and vulgar types of human 
existence. His talent was much appre- 
ciated among artists; and on one occasion, 
when he was invited to accompany the 
members of the Royal Academy on one of 
their out-of-town excursions, the menu-cards 
of the Academicians weresuccessively passed 
up to Mr. May, at the close of the dinner, to 
be decorated with an extempore caricature 
from his pen. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 
Public Works, of which the first number is 
before us, seems likely to form a very useful 
répertoire of practical information. The pub- 
lication, apparently, is to be in the middle of 
the month, the first number being dated July 15, 
so that the current number will generally arrive 
too late for our monthly summary. The July 
number contains an article on “ Public Irriga- 
tion Works for South Africa,” by Sir W. Will- 
cocks ; one on the Uganda Railway, by Mr. 
H. B. Molesworth, describing the special 
difficulties encountered in consequence of the 
nature of the country through which the line 
has to be made; one on the “ Tramways of 
Glasgow ;” one on “American Sewerage 
Design,” in which American practice is com- 
pared with English in some particulars. 
There seems to have been an idea also of 
leading off with descriptions of certain bodies 
or institutions connected with public works, as 
there is an article on Cooper’s Hill College, 
one on the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
one on the Office of Works. The latter article, 
which is anonymous, will surprise many 
readers by the account of the numerous and 
varied matters which rest in the hands of the 
Office of Works, but the writer does not seem 
the least aware of the objections that exist in 
the architectural world to the Office of Works ; 
more especially to the system by which the 
appointment of First Commissioner of Works 


any reference to special acquaintance with 
architectural work. We happen to have a 


n 1854, in a house, since] Architects, his drawings in water-colour| ory capable First Commissioner at present, but 
Great Ormond-street, by | being specially noticeable. That architecture | jt is merely by a kind of fortunate accident ; 


low, and Charles Kings- 


instruction for working| all interested in its welfare; instruction 
cannot fail to bring about good results if it is | 








tem of appointment does not ensure it, 
and we have had a good many very incapable 


which competent instruction is provided gg me da great amountof mischief. The 
the universities is a matter of satisfaction to| writer is mistaken also in saying that the 








* Concluded from ast week, 
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designs for the War Office and the Great 
George-street offices had been seversly criti- 
cised ; they never were so far as we know; 
what was severely criticised was the action in 
regard to them of the Government and (in the 
case of the Great George-street block) of the 
Office of Works itself; the writer appears to 
have mixed up two totally different things. 

— Berliner aero a is — 
entirely es ges w the description 
illustration the Fest-Halle and adjoining 
gardens at Mannheim designed by Herr 
Bruno Schmitz. This seems to be going 
beyond the “ Berlin architecture-world,” as far 
at least as the work is concerned. The plan 
of the Mannheim Palace shows two blocks at 
right angles ; a front one, rectangular in plan, 
containing the smaller concert-hail on the first 
floor, with a salle des pas perdus, or, as it is 
here called, a “ Garderobe vestibule,” on 
the ground floor; at right angles to 
this projects a larger concert-room with 
a semicircular termination, and a large 
chorus platform, evidently intended for 
those choral lieder performances on a large 
scale of which the Germans are so fond, and 
which they execute in a style to be found in no 
other country. Architecturally the block of 
building is rather remarkable and original, 
though marked by that restlessness and striving 
after novelty which is the bane of so much 
contemporary German architecture. The 
general lines of the building are based on 
classical architecture, but with exceedingly free 
treatment of details and a liberal employment 
of symbolical decorative sculpture. Part of 
this is grouped about two twin doorways, 
called respectively “ Beethoven-Portal” and 
“ Mozart-Portal,’’ each with a colossal bust of 
the composer named, over the doorway, and 
symbolical figures on the flanking pilasters 
and over the cornice ; also a pinnacle on each 
angle formed of an eagle treated with an 
Egyptian severity of line, which is the best bit 
of detailin the whole. The sculptured figures 
{apart from the eagles) appear to be on four 
different scales ; the symbolism in the figures is 
certainly not sufficiently distinctive to charac- 
terise two such different arts as those of 
Mozart and Beethoven ; and as to harmony 
or reserve of line, it does not seem even to 
be aimed at ; the whole thing may be described 
as a kind of inspired scramble. This is a great 
pity, seeing that the idea embodied in these 
sculptured portals is a fine one, and the treat- 
ment in detail is in many ways original and 
suggestive ; but there seems to be a tutal want 
of the perception of decorative treatment of 
the composition as a whole. The ensemble of 
garden effect shown in the general sketch of 
the lake, fountain, water-tower, and pergola is 
very good. 
In the Antiquary Mr. Dukinfield Astley con- 
cludes his “ Ramble roand Thetford,” and Mr. 
J. A. Clapham contributes a short but in- 
teresting article on “ The Marmion Chapel and 
Tower ” on the banks of the Ure, which brings 
within the historical pale a name that we are 
accustomed to think of only in connexion with 
the imaginary nobleman and warrior of Scott’s 
poem. The Marmions, however, were a real 
family ; Scott, with his instinct for fine- 
sounding names in poetry, probably attri- 
buted his questionable hero to that family 
purely on account of the heroic sound of the 
name. The Marmion tower was once the 
gate-tower of Tanfield Castle, and in Tanfield 
Church is the Marmion aisle, containing the 
sculptured tombs of various members of the 
Marmion family. Among the “ Notes of 
the Month” we read that those who 
are carrying on the interesting discoveries 
at Caerwent are very anxious about funds 
to continue the excavations. The work, we 
are told, has already excited great in- 
terest among scholars in Italy and Germany 
as well as in our owncountry. Near the north 
city wall a building that appears to be an 
amphitheatre has been uncovered, and in 
another quarter an interesting house has just 
come to light. To finish this year’s work 
nearly 200/. is required, and there seems, un- 
fortunately, to be little a of obtaining 
it. In any other country but this public money 
would be devoted to continuing such a work ; 
but England is hopeless in this respect. Those 
who wish to subscribe can communicate with 
Mr. A. Trice Martin, the Hon. Treasurer to the 
aon woe Excava'ion Fand, at Bath College, 

ath, 

To the Monthly Review Mr. Langton Douglas 
contributes a well-written and valuable article 
on the artistic Work of Duccio, with illus 


cy 
* 


trations from several of his principal known 
works. | 

In Harper Mr. G. W. Ritchey, of the Yerkes 
Observatory, gives an account of recent photo- 
graphing of the moon, with some fine illustra- 
tions, reproduced from photographs. Itis hoped 
that by the use of telescopes of much greater 
focal length than have been hitherto used, photo- 
graphs of the lunar surface to a much larger 
scale and with much fuller detail than has 
hitherto been obtained, will before long be 
practicable. With this object a telescope of 
24-in. aperture and 155-{t. focal length is now 
being constructed under the personal superin- 
tendence of Mr. Ritchey, the writer of the 
article. Telescopes of this length are, of 
course, stationary horizontal tubes— they could 
not be worked on any other method, 
the image of the moon or other object to be 
observed being reflected into them by a clock- 
driven mirror. The instrument referred to will, 
when completed, give a photographic image 
of the moon 18 in. diameter, after an exposure 
of from two to five seconds. But whether we 
shall see anything of much more interest than 
we can see now on the moon may be a ques- 
tion. If we could see the scenic effect of a 
lunar landscape, as if standing on the moon, it 
would be something to our sense of effect ; but 
with the largest telescope we are still only 
looking down on the top of it and constructing 
the probable effect in our mind by calculation. 
We know already that it is a bare and desolate 
scene devoid of life, and we shall hardly know 
any more. The following comment by the 
writer of the article, in regard to the most re- 
markable and effective of his present photo- 
graphs, is worth quoting :-— 

“ No more imposing group of craters exists on the 
moon than that shown in the illustration— 
Theopbilur, Cyrillus, and Catharina. Theophilus, 
the lower of the three, is 63 miles across, and is 
the deepest of all visible craters. The circular 
rampart ranges from 14,000 ft. to 18000 ft. in 
vertical height above the gulf within. The central 
mountains, so well shown in the photograpb, are 
more than a mile high. But the most striking 
features of this crater are the vasi radiating ridges 
and ravines of its outer slopes: some of these can 
be traced for a hundred miles from the crest of the 
rampart. Can they be the remains of lava-streams 
which at one stage of the volcano’s activity over- 
flowed the crater’s rim? Imagine the sublimity, 
and yet the utter desolation of the scene, if we 
could stand upon the crest of the rampart, and look 
out upon those thousands of square miles of gigantic 
radiating ridges, or turning about, look down into 
the vast amphitheatre, the crater-floor 18,000 ft. 
below. There is no scene on the earth which 
approaches it.” 

The Century contains an article describing 
“Yellowstone Park as it now is,” and one 
by Mr. F. W. Stokes on “An Artist in the 
Antarctic,” which however is more interesting 
on account of its description of the scenery 
and the fauna than of the illustrations, which 
are chromo-lithographs of somewhat too start- 
ling a vivacityto be accepted. “ New Light on 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City,” is of some interest, 
as it appears that the Kodak has in recent 
years enabled some adventurous unbelievers to 
obtain surreptitious photographs of portions of 
the city, but we do not get very much of the 
results in this article; the most interesting 
illustration is one of the half-ruined palace of 
the ancient Kings of Tibet at Lhasa ; a collec- 
tion of truncated pyramids in rubble-walling, 
with narrow windows, above each of which is 
some kind of rudely-formed projecting hood 
to keep the sun off. 

In Scribner Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, under 
“ The Field of Art,” considers the question of 
“The Sky-scraper Problem.” In architecture 
he considers that the sky-scraper is still fer 
natura, and has to be brought under the reign 
of law. In short, he implies that the ques- 
tion is already being raised, whether the law 
should not take more severe cognisance of the 
sky-scraper, and cut down its height, at all 
events in positiuns where itis a nuisance. Mr. 
Schuyler ends his article by misquoting a line 
of an English poet— 

“ And that which brings it to some perfect end,” 


“That which shapes it,” it should be. Tenny- 
son was so Careful a literary artist that you can- 
not misquote him without spoiling either the 
sense or the sound, or both. 

The Church Builder (quarterly) contains an 
illustrated account of the condition of St, 
Peter’s Church, Astley (Worcestershire), 
together with the proposals for repairing and 
restoring it, not ail of which are satisfactory, 
The church evidently wants much repair to 





ce 
church, which is all quite right ; but why is it 
“hoped eventually to substitute fifteenth. 
century windows for the present debased anq 
modern ones?” What is the value of 
“ fifteenth-century windows” inserted jn th 
twentieth century ? 6 

We have received a copy of the first issue of 
a monthly periodical entitled Everyday j),,. 
tricity (26, Cannon-street, Manchester), It is 4 
popular journal describing the uses of elec. 
tricity as applied to domestic and industria) 
purposes. An article by Mr. Perren Maycock 
on ‘‘ Wiring Specifications ” gives some use{y| 
hints as to drawing up a specification for the 
electric wiring of a building. A special feature 
of this journal is that expert opinions are 
offered free of charge to all readers who 
qualify for this “privilege” by paying six 
months’ subscription (1s. 6d). 

The current issue of the Architectural? Record 
(New York) contains illustrations of a wooden 
church built in 1787 in the Connecticut Valley, 
It is to-day in practically the same form as 
when originally built, and though nearly 
deserted by the removal of the larger part oj 
the surrounding population, is still kept in 
thorough repair by the remaining inhabitants, 
who rightly value it for its traditions and its 
excellent design, which is one of simplicity and 
dignity suitable to a church, even though built 
of wood. A note on the “ Improvement of the 
Chandelier for Gas and Electric Lighting” 
deals with the improvement of patent chande 
liers, and professes to admire their artistic 
attempts towards merit. As a matter of fact, 
there are only about half a dozen firms who 
make sensible and beautiful light fittings, and 
these the writer of the present article and the 
large majority of the public would pass over 
with contempt! Emerson says somewhere 
“that the line of beauty is the line of perfect 
economy,” a truth recognised by all true crafts- 
men, but by very fewelse. The architects’ 
portfolio shows a beautiful view of Saint Ouen, 
Rouen, and three instances of good modern 
buildings. 


de s 





APPRENTICESHIP IN ENGINEERING 
TRAINING,* 


THE subject of this discussion is wide and 
complex, and as the scope of the title may be 
misunderstood it is well at the outset to make 
it clear, although it may seem, at the same 
time, to be extended and restricted. “ kngi- 
neering” is to be understood as including all 
branches—to be, in fact, civil engineering in 
the wide meaning of the term. The use of 
the word “apprenticeship” may, to some 
indicate that only one or two branches of engi- 
neering are to be considered, and to others it 
may seem that it is the training of the workman 
which is to be the subject of the discussion. 
Bat an apprentice is simply a “learner” ; 
whatever be the branch of engineering, or 
whatever be the aim or the ultimate end of a 
young engineer—whether he is to be a work- 
man, or whether he is to be an employer— 
during his apprenticeship he is a learner. The 
title, therefore, includes “ pupil,” although this 
term is sometimes used to distinguish a learner 
in certain branches, while in other branches it 
is used to distinguish the ‘‘ paying’’ apprentice 
who aims at being an employer or designer, 
from the “paid” apprentice who becomes a 
workman. These extended definitions embrace 
too wide a field, and it is necessary to limit it 
by confining ourselves to the training of 
youths who are destined to be employers, 
manufacturers, or consulting engineers, de- 
signers, heads of departments, technical 
managers, and men in responsible positions. 
Whether or not such an apprentice should pay 
or be paid is a matter for the decision of 
individual engineers, or engineers in different 
branches, and this question may, therefore, be 
left out of the discussion. 

Until the beginning of the last century 
entrance into the trades and the professions 
could only be obtained by means of an 
apprenticeship extending over seven years, 
during which the apprentice was bound to 
serve a master, who on his part undertook to 
keep the apprentice and to teach him his 
work. The system, as it then was, led to 
many abuses, and the Act of 1814 was designed 
to counteract these. It opened wide the doors 
to all except a few professions, and no re- 
striction was placed either on the manner in 





* An address by Professor John Dewar Cormack, B.Sc, 
A.M.Inst,C.E., delivered in June before Section lil. 





put it into a fitting condition for use as a 


(Machinery) ot the Enginecring Conference of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 
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. jearned his fature occupation, 
which 4 of his taining. At that time 
neering, except in a few branches, was 
enginecrine» "rom its position among the 
& of the restrictions to 
ve been harmful in some 
entrance oe events it allowed free entrance 
bat ra who, although trained for other 
nat Y pecamne pionee’s in different branches 
pursuite, ing. Although the restrictions 
oi enginewed there still remained the idea 
were f 1 way to become an engineer 
that the 9 iod of five years or seven 
was to Spe the. workshop or office. Probably, 
a the existing state of what we are now 
thea, ir call the profession this was desirable, 
epee after acentury which has seen vast 
a in engineering practive, and 
ieelopments 1 ever-increasing rapidity 
ne ae is turned immediately to 
wer atility, it seems reasonable that some 
nate geverally recognised system of os aie 
ticeship should be devised or recommended to 
quit the new conditions. pee 

The inadequacy of the oid system of appren- 
iiceship has been realised for some time ; so 
lng ago as 1866, Sir John Fowler laid stress 
on the importance of combining the stady of 
sience and engineering ig se 
ordinary apprenticeship. Since. then it has 
become more generally recognised that the 
roper training for an engineer involves train- 
, in th and practice, and this has 
ing both in theory Pp . 
for the past seven years been emphasised by 
the Institution in demanding a knowledge of 
theory from candidates for Associate member- 
stip. When the technical education fever 
was at its height, opinion, to some extent, went 
tothe other extreme, and it was thought by 
many that at last we had arrived at the solu- 
tion of the problem. The numerous univer- 
sities and technical colleges were expected to 
beable to tarn out young engineers equipped 
not only with the necessary technical know- 
ledge, but with experience gained in the 
college workshops. 

In the United States and on the Continent 
this system of training has been, to a large 
extent, adopted, but there are indications of an 
increasing tendency to diminish the workshop 
practice in the colleges, and to substitute a 
taining in workshops under commercial con- 
ditions. Especially in the case of the United 
States does one see excuse for such a system, 
for the extraordinary rapidity of the increase of 
engineering business there has created a 
corresponding demand for young men, pos- 
sessed of scientiic knowledge and some 
technical training, and capable of filling 
responsible positions. In this country, how- 
ever, starting with a pre-eminent position in 
engineering, we have advanced with the times, 
perhap3 at a less rapid rate than elsewhere, 
but still with sufficient prosperity. Interest in 
the training of young engineers has not been 
80 generally aroused, Biassed as some were 
by the old traditions, infected as were others 
by the technical education fever, the advice 
given to our young engineers has been very 
varied, with the result that at present training 
8, In some quarters, found to be ia a rather 
chaotic condition. 

The ever-increasing keenness of international 
competition urges us to a solution of the 
problem, and this alone should be sufficient ; 
but the call seems still more emphatic when 
we remember that the function of the engineer 
ra to direct the sources of power in natare to 
i us¢ and convenience of man,” and realise 
di cosmopolitan duties. The beneficial 
iwecting of the forces of nature implies a 
ron of the laws governing their 
tess The definition of the title “ civil 
ee cer’ demands from him both theoretical 
this ave and practical experience, and in 

* Giscussion I think we may take as 
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The Instituti 
Ree pevsee ge has for many years devoted 


st | attention to the conditi 

— Which should be fulfilled ony 
trainite u its purview. The “regular 
by the Prescribed by its by-laws is defined 
soda ta rules to involve a minimum 
ah, ee years’ pupilage or training as 
singh a t, where the standard of education is 
rs required for admission as a 
taining and such m:nimum period of practical 
: ecognised be reduced to two years where a 
In each college course of study is taken. 
Ptise both hoa Practical training must com- 
upon the _— in the office and in or 


The Institution clearly contemplates a 
scientific and a practical training for all, and, 
taking this as a matter of common agreement, 
the questions to be discussed are :— 

1. How should the knowledge and ex- 
perience in each be acquired ? 

2. Is there any arrangement suitable for ail 
branches of engineering, and if not, what 
modifications are required for the different 
branches ? 

3. Uver what period of time should the 
complete training extend, and what is the best 
arrangement and division of the time ? 

_ Let us look for a moment at the raw mate- 
rial and the finished product, leaving out of 
account the genius who may achieve eminence 
in engineering without special training. The 
raw material is a youth of seventeen or 
eighteen, fresh from school, educated, perhaps, 
to a standard below that which might be 
desired or expected, and supposed to be 
endowed with common sense, natural aptitude 
for the profession, and sufficient physical 
strength ; and the finished product is a blend of 
scientific and technical knowledge, practical 
experience, and business method. Our colleges 
should supply the first two requirements, but I 
venture to submit that the last two can only 
properly be acquired in the workshops and 
offices, and that no training can be considered 
efficient that does not include a considerable 
period of practical apprenticeship. Colleges 
may supply knowledge relating to the pro- 
perties of materials, the theory and structure of 
machines, instruction in testing and in the 
methods of attacking new problems ; but it is 
only under actual commercial conditions that 
there can be acquired the proper type of 
practical experience, adequate knowledge of 
the design and construction of machines, 
experience of and sympathy with the workman. 
it is in the factory or office that there 
can be gained, by observation and imi- 
tation, some knowledge of routine, esti- 
mating, organisation, and management, 
business methods and administration, the 
production of the maximum amount of work 
with the minimum friction and at the minimum 
cost, Imitation of good example counts for 
much in engineering as in other professions, 
and to this, no doubt, can be largely traced the 
continuance of the success of our national 
engineering, despite our comparative slowness 
in advancing with the times. It is in this re- 
spect that Continental and American systems 
of training will be found deficient. There the 
young engineer is launched into his future 
occupation after a college training of four or 
five years with workshop experience gained, 
especially in America, only in the college, and 
with sometimes a total commercial experience 
of a year or less. 

It is seldom that a youth when he enters the 
profession knows what special line he will 
eventually follow. The organisation of this 
Engineering Conference indicates at least 
seven important branches of the profession. He 
may be trained as a mechanical engineer and 
eventually end as a railway engineer, an 
electrical engineer, or a naval architect. There is 
no broad line of distinction, the branches being 
so closely related. The mechanical engineer 
must not build machines without considering 
the purposes for which they are intended. 
The dynamo manufacturer cannot look at a 
combined set solely from the commutator or 
collector end; the railway engineer cannot 
confine his knowledge to the finished girder or 
the finished locomotive, and the naval architect 
is not concerned simply with the lines or hull 
of a ship. ; 

Underlying all branches there is to some 
extent the same practical foundation. All 
demand knowledge of the propertics and 
uses of materials of construction, and of the 
methods and processes by which they are con- 
verted into structures and machines. In many 
of the branches it is generally realised that a 
man must go “through the shop,” and after 
‘all, the processes in one “ shop” do not greatly 
‘differ from those in another. Workshop ex- 
| perience is not, however, generally included in 
‘the training of all engineers, but surely it is 
‘desirable for all, and especially and in- 
| creasingly so when steel has displaced to a 
large extent masonry and timber, when ail 
‘types of motors bulk largely in their work, and 
‘when machines of all kinds are utilised to 
| construct to their designs. x 
ort it is considered desicable that the training 
of all engineers should include experience in 
suitable workshops and factories, specialisation 
‘being confined more or less to the drawing- 











office, the question under discussion is limited 
to the consideration of the time required, and 
the best division of that time between the 
college and the workshop. The duration of 
training depends to some extent upon the 
atrangement of the course ; but, probably, it 
may be safely said that to produce the ideal 
young engineer the training should extend 
Over five or six years, which might be about 
equally divided between the college and the 
workshop. 

Is there any one system that is the most 

desirable ? I leave it to discussion chiefly by 
engineers in practice, as I feel certain that the 
colleges are anxious to have a solution of this 
problem, and to adapt their courses to any 
scheme or schemes that may be thought de- 
sirable. 
_ In this country at the present time the systems 
in operation might be classed as :—{a) 1 and 
2, “separate” systems; (>) 3 and 4, “com- 
bined " systems ; (c) 5 and 6, “ compromises.” 

1. Workshop only.—This is a survival of the 
old traditions. It demands physical exertion 
during the day and mental strain at night if 
theory is to be acquired. Many eminent men 
in the past have undergone the strain and 
emerged successfully ; but in the future the 
ever-increasing demand upon the engineer 
will render it unpractical, and almost im. 
possible. Many clever youths enter the shops 
on this system with limited opportunities but 
with great ability, and provision should be 
made for them in any scheme of training. 

2. College only. — This has already been 
alluded to. Under exceptional circumstances, 
such as obtain in the United States, it may be 
expedient, but it is undesirable. 

3. Works before College.—A youth entering 
college after, say, three years in the factory 
and office is in many respects a good type of 
student. He has gone through the shops at 
the receptive and imitative age ; he has ascer- 
tained whether engineering is still to his liking, 
and comes to college with a knowledge of 
processes, materials, and machinery. He has 
some idea of what he wants tu know and what 
branch he wishes to enter; but has often 
wrong theories which are difficult to uproot. 
Teachers prefer this type, provided he has 
continued his studies during his apprentice- 
ship ; but this is not always or even generally 
the case. The youth may have forgotten much 
of his school training, and, what is worse, he 
may have forgotten how to study. If he has 
studied it is under trying conditions, when he 
is physically tired, and he may wish to confine 
his studies to the more interesting technical 
subjects, the science underlying them being 
more or less neglected, and in consequence his 
propress is less rapid. He comes to college 
probably disinclined to begin again and gain 
the scientific knowledge which ought to pre- 
cede all its applications. 

4. College before Works.—A youth fresh from 
school and sufficiently educated is likely to 
make good progress in his scientific studies. 
In the technical work he is handicapped by his 
want of knowledge of manufacturing processes 
and the operation of machines, and is unable 
to associate his theoretical studies with prac- 
tical examples of which he has had experience. 
Laboratories help to some extent to reduce the 
handicap. If this was to be the standard 
training there would be a greater plea for 
college workshops, which would supply some 
little practical experience, but which could not 
supplant, even partially, the workshop training 
under commercial conditions. Some may 
urge that this system produces a man disin- 
clined to undergo what he calls the “ drudgery” 
of the workshops, but others will be as ready 
to admit that the proper type of youth acquires 
his practical experience at a much more rapid 
rate after he has uncergone a college training, 
and has no such disinclination. This system 
may be preferred by employers as distinguished 
from system (2), which may be preferred by 
teachers. , : 

Other systems are in vogue, either by acci- 
dent or design, whose object is to avoid the 
disadvantages connected with “ separate >and 
“combined” systems or to minimise the re- 

uired period of training, : 

. 5- Intermittent Systems.—These include the 
Works - College - Works and College-Works- 
College systems. Many arguments can be 
advanced by the advocates of each. The 
first arrangement has to a lesser extent 
the disadvantages attached to system (3), 
and the latter system those of system (4). 
Both waste time in so far as the 





usual college terms extend over only nine 
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months of the year, and the remaining three 
months may be wasted, as few engineers care 
to take youths for three months in the year. 
But probably, on the whole, this system is 
preferable to (3) or (4). In the College-Works- 
College system the youth fresh from school 
has an opportunity of acquiring a foundation 
of science on which to rest his works’ expe- 
rience; but if study is not continued his 
knowledge may evaporate in the works, and 
at the end of his training he is out of touch 
with his employers. 

6. Sandwich System.—This system goes one 
step further. During a period of, say, five 
years training, for four years, six months of 
each year are spent in the factory or office and 
six months in the workshops, and the addi- 
tional year is spent in the workshops or office. 
It lessens the discontinuity between the two 
parts of the training and effects a saving of 
time, inasmuch as the college long vacations 
are utilised. An objection which may be put 
forward is that the youth is always “on the 
move.” He has no time to settle down to 
either the workshop or college work, and he 
may have difficulty and extra expense in 
arranging for lodgings. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that each part of his work 
forms a recreation for the other, and the 
student is likely to return to each with con- 
siderable keenness. 

7. Concurrent Systems—These either give 
time for study in classes in connexion with 









workshops, or offer workshop training in con- 
nexion with college. Both systems have 
already been alluded to. 

The objections to (1) and (2) may be applied 
here. Time taken off the workshops for study 
gives less time for the practical experience, and 
this is not acquired under strictly commercial 
conditions. Except in the very largest works 
it is impossible to provide the requisite 
standard of teachers, and if it is necessary that 
the youths should breathe the atmosphere of 
the shops, probably it is perhaps equally neces- 
sary for him to breathe the atmosphere of the 
college. 

The list may not comprise all the systems in 
vogue, and the arguments for and against 
them are merely indicated, but it serves to 
emphasise the diversity of the ways in which a 
youth may enter engineering. Is it not pos- 
sible, at least to some extent, to standardise the 
training ? 


—_— 
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LEEDS WATER SUPPLY ARBITRATION.—Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Wellsted, the umpire upon 
the claim recently heard at Westminster of Lord 
Masham against the Leeds tion, has just 
issued his award. The arbitration had reference to 
the compulsory acquisition of 395 acres of freehold 
land, belonging to Lord Masham, for the purposes of 
the Leeds new waterworks. The claim was for 
196,000/, The valuations of the expert witnesses 
called by the Corporation amounted to 27,000/. 
_ — has fixed the amount of purchase at 
49,459!, 





REBUILDING OF BUSINESS PREMISES 
FOR THE STOWMARKET CO-OPER* 
TIVE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Tue new buildings which are now being 
erected in Bury-street will consist of a — 
and a boots shop on the ground floor, oe 
from the street through a common lobby. ‘ ' 
oak staircase from this lobby to the first foo 
will form the entrance to the committee-ro 
(27 {t. by 16 ft.), secretary's office, lavatories 
&c., and a large room (33 ft. by 24 ft.) ont 
proposed future department of the gag 
business, Under the shop there will - 
large basement with heating chamber, and 
warehouse at back, two stories in height. 

The whole of the woodwork of the front 
being carried out in oak, with red brick a 
and green glazed bricks under the shop — : 
The overhanging gables will be finis on 
rough cast, with ornamental plaster pt 
executed by Mr. Geo. P. Bankart, of Brome 
grove. wy the 

The shop fittings are being —. here 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, Ltd., Hest) 
ton; the steel casements by Messrs. es 
Hope & Son, Birmingham, and the rae 
tional steel work is being supplied by an be 
Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co. The heating W ith 
by low-pressure hot water with radiators, 4° 
lighting by electricity. Robins 
The builders are Messrs. Scales & *° 
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SCALE OF PET. 
Stowmarket Co-operative Society's Premises, 
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pnt nree ety em rae ne 


Cambridge, and the architect, Mr. Philip J. 
Turner, of Stowmarket, Suffolk, and West- 
minster, S.W, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL, KINGSTON - UPON - 
HvLi.—The first premiated design in this 
competition was by the Leeds Slate and Marble 
Co., Ltd., Leeds, and the second by Messrs. 
]. Whitehead & Sons, London. 

MAIDENHEAD LIBRARY COMPETITION.—We 
are informed that there was a slight error in 
our paragraph under this heading last week 
Messrs. A, McKewan, A.R.I.B.A., and G. H. V. 
Cale, of Birmingham, were placed second by 
the assessor, not “ McEwen & Kale,” though 
We may say that we printed the information as 
it Was sent to us, 
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ELECTRICITY FOR SMALL HOSPITALS.* 


ALTHOUGH electric light is now fairly univer- 
sal in large hospitals, it is too seldom adopted 
in small institutions situated in more or less 
= districts where public supplies of elec- 
icity are not available, and in many -small 
institutions where the engineering equipment 
is of very limited character. Moreover, the 
convenience and economy of electricity for the 
nao of power and heat in hospitals are 
= inadequately recognised. 
Pe a where current is obtainable from 
time €ms of municipal or industrial corpora- 
re ) t may often be thought advisable to buy 
re caret required. Such a decision may be 
parce by the laudable desire to support an 
the raed conducted by the local authority ; by 
pg — charged in a particular district ; 
pide case of a very small hospital, by 
leet eration that outlay for the estab- 
wae Bis 4 separate source of supply 
te ve uniustifiable. The sale price of 
pry A les very much in different places, 

cal hia), proportionate! with the price 
the omy My — is the factor chiefly governing 
tricts those actual Production. In many dis- 
speciall apne loving current for power receive 
another” Vourable terms, and this introduces 

element for consideration. Charges 
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for lighting are almost invariably based upon 
what is termed the “maximum demand sys- 
tem,” according to which the rate for the first 
hour is generally double the rate for succeed- 
ing hours. This method has the effect of 
levying from all consumers a fair proportion of 
expenses incurred over and above the actual 
cost of energy at the works, and it also has the 
advantage of encouraging the consumption of 
current for a larger number of hours. To 
illustrate the variable nature of charges, some 
figures are quoted in Table I. from accounts 
recently published for the year 1902. Although 
these data were not speciaily selected, they 
show fairly well the rates prevailing in towns 
where local conditions are essentially 
different. 


Table I—Charges for Light and Power in 





1902. In Pence per Board of Trade Unit. 
Place. Light Power Average 

: , (net). 

Huddersfield i 4°5d. 2‘sd. & 1d. 3°75d. 
Hull ........| sd. & ad. aod. & rd. 3 ‘Bed. 
Northampton .| 6d. & 3d. 2‘od 470d. 
377d. 


Worcester....| 4°7d.(average) 3°48d (average) 
While the general average is only 400d. 
per unit, considerably more is payable for 
energy used for lighting, and inspection of the 
figures shows carly that the purchase of 
current is less advantageous for hospitals where 
electricity is employed for lighting alone, than 
for those where it is utilised in the provision of 
both light and power. On comparing Tables I. 
and II., a very important difference is seen to 
exist between the sale price and the cost of 
energy, and, moreover, the sale price does not 
appear to be governed by the works cost. The 
difference between cost and sale prices is 
accounted for by the expense of distribution, 
general trading expenses, and profit. In the 
case of a public hospital, the equipment of a 
generating station involves no liability in re- 
spect of rent, rates, and taxes, and its operation 
adds practically nothing to the cost of manage- 
ment. All modern hospitals possess steam 
boilers and auxiliary plant, and thus the motive 
power for generation can be furnished at far 
less cost than in an establishment where boilers 
have to be specially worked for electrical 
machinery. The cost of attendance will bev 
little increased, or may not be increased at all. 
It is a generally accepted rule that a given pro- 
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duct cannot be manufactured so economically 
in small establishments as in large works, but 
there is reason for anticipating that the cost 
rate per unit of electricity generated in a public 
institution should be less than the average sale 
Price charged by electricity supply corpora- 
tions. It may here be added that, according 
to a recently-published summary of electric 
supply records for 1901, the average works 
cost in Great Britain was 1°74d., and the 
average price obtained for light and power was 
447d. The highest and lowest prices were 
7°06d. in Harrow, and 2°41d. in Prescot, 





Table 11.—Works and Distribution Cost of 
Electric Energy in 1902. In Pence fer Board 
of Trade Unit, 
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We will next inquire into the probable cost 
of producing energy in a hospital generating- 
station. In the first place, it may be convenient 
to define the machinery and appliances re- 
quired, and to indicate the relation between 
capital expenditure and output. 

The absolute essentials of a generating plant 
are the following :— 

1. Prime mover—furnishing motive power 
by the agency of steam, gas, or oil ; 

2. Dynamo—generating current at the re- 
quired voltage ; 

3. Main switchboard—for the regulation and 
distribution of current. 

To these it is usually desirable to add— 

4. Storage battery—the cells varying in 
number with the required voltage, and in 
capacity with the discharge in ampere-hours. 

Steam and other engines are now provided 
with such efficient means of control, and 
dynamos are made to run so steadily that the 
storage battery is not so much a necessity as a 
convenience. In hospitals where electric 
energy is simply used for lighting, the 
enerating set is, or ought to be, quite separate 
rom the engine employed for driving laundry 
and other machinery, and the installation of a 
battery permits the storage of electricity dur- 
ing the day, when steam can conveniently be 
spared. Thus the generating plant need only 
be operated for a few hours daily, and current 
required in the evening can be drawn entirely 
from the battery. In cases where energy is 
applied both for light and for power, the 
battery can be slowly charged throughout the 
day, and used (either alone or in conjunction 
with the generator}for carrying the evening 
load. As the voltage required for charging a 
battery is about one-third more than the 
normal voltage, it is evident that some means 
of adjustment must be provided if charging is 
to be conducted while the generator is being 
used for other purposes. The most satisfactory 
method is to add a machine of the type 
known as a “booster,” which is capable of 
raising the voltage of current from the 
ordinary circuit to the voltage necessary for 
charging. As usually made, the booster 
consists of a small dynamo and a motor of 
suitable power, combined to form a self- 
contained and very compact machine. The 
booster is also made without the motor, and in 
this form it can be driven from the shaft of the 
main generator, or in any convenient manner. 
In special cases, where highly- fluctuating loads 
occur, owing to the sudden starting of machines 
absorbing considerable amounts of power fora 
few moments, a booster can be applied in con- 
nexion with a small regulating battery, and so 
connected that the average current of the 
variable load may be supplied as a constant 
load, the battery being charged while there is 
little or no demand for power, and discharged 
heavily when the momentary strain comes on ; 
thus adding to the normal supply from the 
booster sufficient current to meet the aug- 
mented demand. Such an arrangement pre- 
vents injurious shocks in the generating set, 
and various unsatisfactory disturbances of the 
service generally. : 

For the men of affording a basis for cal- 





culation, a small power station recently 
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ate 


equ pped under the direction of the author wil’ 


physes as an — This doy seamen rye 
igned simply ng, wou 
quite cipable of @ with a moderate 


power-load in addition. The capacity of the 
plant is ro or 100 amperes at Ioo 
volts, which is sufficient for the continuous 
supply of 155 16 candle-power lamps. The 
storage has a capacity of 216 ampere- 
hours when ng in six hours, and the 
rate of discharge is then 36 amperes per hour. 
This capacity is sufficient for the present re- 
quirements of the institution, and is equivalent 
to annual output of about 8,000 Board of Trade 
units. Motive power is provided by a quick- 
revolution vertical engine, operating a belt- 
driven bipolar continuous-current dynamo, and 
steam is furnished from the boiler provided for 
the general aig heat and power for ordi- 
nary purposes. The cost of the machinery 
and plant, erected in working order, was 475/. ; 
but to this should be added the amount of rool. 
to cover the increased cost of boilers, owing to 
the higher pressure necessary for the electric- 
light plant.. The total capital expenditure is 
thus brought up to 575/. 

In considering the further outlay required 
to make the plant available for power as well 
as for light, it is only necessary to add the cost 
of providing and fixing a booster, say, Tool. ; 
as the value of the laundry engine and 
auxiliaries is about the same as that of the 
électric motor and fittings that would be 
required instead. Thus, 675/. represents the 
total capital value of the plant for light and 
power. If fully employed for light and power 
during five days a week, and for light alone 
during the remaining two days, the annual 
output would become 23,000 units. 

Calculated upun the amounts stated above, 
the annual repayment of principal with interest 
at 3 per cent, extending over twenty years, 
would be 4o/. for lighting alone, or 47/, for 
light and power. The amount to be included 
in the total cost of. energy on account of re- 
payment and interest is consequently 12d. per 
unit in one case, and o'sd. per unit in the 
other. 

In a steam plant, coal is the chief item for 
consideration. Taking the consumption at 
7 lbs. per brake horse-power, or, say, 10 Ibs, 
per kilowatt, the cost with fuel at 15s. per ton 
comes out at o8d. per unit. Water and 
engine-room stores may be put down at o'o7d. 
per unit; an increase of 1s. a day in the 
engine-driver’s wages would represent o*55d. 
per unit on the outpat of 8,000 units, or o-2d. 
per unit for the output of 23,000 units. In- 
cluding 5 per cent. on the value of the plant 
for mainterance and repairs, and including 
also the items in respect of repayment and 
plas we have the figures stated in Table 


Table li1.—Estimated Cost of Electrical E nergy 
in Hospital Installation, In Pence per 
Board of Trade Unit. 
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_ Results such as these are only to be attained 
if the entire plant is properly designed and 
managed. The efficiency of all details must 
b: considered, and capacity must be duly pro- 
portioned to the required duty. The boiler plant 
must be designed so that perfect combustion of 
the fuel may be secured, stoking should be effec- 
ted by mechanical means, and the excess heatcon- 
tained in the furnace gases should be utilised 
by the employment of {uel economisers. Eve 
available means should be adopted for utilising 
exhaust steam and water of condensation, and 
loss of heat from the surfaces of the boilers 
and steam-pipes should be minimised by suit- 
able non-conducting material. Unless pre- 
cautions such as these be taken, the cost of 
electricity will be materially increased, although 
it is most likely that no accounts will be forth- 
coming to demonstrate the fact. 

So far as structural work is concerned, very 


little outlay is involved in the application of 
electrical plant in a hospital. In new buildings 
the dimensions of the ordinary boiler-house 
need not be increased, unless space has been 
unduly economised; an engine-room of 
average size will be ample for the generating 
set and main switchboard, but space must be 
found for the accommodation of the storage 
battery. The battery-room must be well 
ventilated in such a manner that acid vapour 
may be discharged at a sufficient distance 
above the roof. The floor should be asphalted 
or tiled, and made with a suitable fall to 

revent the accumulation of water, and the 
interior walls, roof, and timber fittings should 
be protected with acid-proof paint. In existing 
buildings, where boilers are already provided, 
it will generally be necessary to extend the 
boiler-house to afford space for the addition of 
another boiler. If this should be impracticable, 
or, owing to exceptional circumstances, un- 
desirably expensive, it may be advantageous to 
leave the boiler-house as it stands and to make 
use of a gas or oil engine for the provision of 
motive power. 

The internal combustion motor has several 
advantages which commend it for use in cor- 
nexion with electric generators. In places 
where steam is not required for other purposes, 
this type of engine provides power more 
cheaply than the steam engine, and one great 
advantage it possesses is that of adaptability to 
intermittent work. When the engine is 
stopped the consumption of fuel instantly 
ceases, whereas in the case of the steam 
engine, there is continuous waste of fuel during 
the intervals of work. Hence the internal 
combustion motor is particularly suitable for 
very small institutions, where the general 
demand for steam is of limited extent. 

Only a year or two back the running of the 
gas enfine was far from satisfactory, but at the 
present time several well-known firms are 
making special types of electric light engines 
that give a perfectly steady current without 
the application of a fly-wheel to the dynamo, 
as was formerly necessary. Another improve- 
ment is to be found in the diminished con- 
sumption of gas, and various engines are now 
to be obtained in which the volume required per 
brake horse power is between the limits of 15 
cubic ft. and 25 cubic ft. per hour. As our atten- 
tion isdevoted particularly toelectricity forsmall 
hospitals, we will take the consumption of gas 
at the upper limit of 25 cubic feet per b.h.-p., 
or, say, 37°5 ft. per kilowatt. With gas at 2:. 6d. 
per 1,000 cubic ft. the cost of energy works 
out at about 12d. per unit. Substituting this 
value for the cost of coal given in Table II1., 
we find that the total cost of generating energy 
in a gas-driven plant to be 3°69d. per unit for 
light alone, or 2°26d. per unit for light and 
power. At the average rate of 30 cubic ft. 
per kilowatt, the cost of production would be 
3'47d. in one case and 204d. in the other. No 
altcration is necessary in the item referring to 
repayment and interest, because the higher 
cost of the gas engine practically balances the 
saving in respect of the amount allowed for 
increased boiler power. 

Before leaving gas-engines, it may be well 
to direct -attention to the efficiency of gas 
employed in direct lighting, and in electric 
lighting through the medium of a gas-engine. 
The amount of light furnished per cubic foot 
per hour by the three best-known forms of gas- 
burner is stated in Table 1V., the burner in 
each case being new and in perfect condition. 
Table 1V.—Light Given in Direct Lighting by 
One Cubic Foot of Gas. 


Type of Burner. Candle Power. 





RIE is retlg acrvsinte nas give sean 
Yo SERA Ip ARR CEE Stic 
Incandescent ........0.c.c.cicevesseee 


2°75 to 3°00 
3°00 to 3°50 
12°00 tO I5"co 


When consumed in a gas-engine at the rate 
of 37°5 cubic (t. per kilowatt, each cubic foot 
of gas will give 6 65 candle-power in the form 


ry | of electric light—approximately 23 times the 


light furnished by an ordinary burner, twice 
that by an argand burner, and half that by an 
incandescent burner, Although the superiority 
of the incandescent burner is very marked at 
first, its economy is not maintained. In about 
100 hours the efficiency has fallen off more than 
25 per cent., and in 300 hours more than 33 per 
cent. Similar loss of efficiency is found in the 
incandescent electric lamp, but not in the same 





degree, for the original candle-power is not 


—— 
diminished by 33 per cent. until the lamp has 
been used for some 600 hours. 

A matter of much importance, from {he 
hygienic standpoint, is the effect of illuminanis 
upon the penngene of the space in which 
they are burned. The following table, taken 
from Dr. Louis Bell’s recent work,“ The jy 
of Illumination,” gives the approximate effec, 
produced by the combustion of oil and ga; 
so far as concerns vitiation of the air, The 
fact that each ordinary gas burner will vitiay. 
the air of a room to the same extent as five ady|; 
persons is a strong argument in favour of electric 


Table V.— Vitiation of Air by the Combusi 
of Oil aud Gas (Bell). 
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light, and the enormous hygienic advantage to 
be gained should alone be sufficient to justify 
its adoption in place of gas, even ata slightly 
increased cost. Another argument in favour 
of electric light is to be found in the deteriora. 
tion of painted, distempered, and other sur. 
faces in buildings where gas is employed for 
direct lighting, and it is possible that the cost 
of re-decoration may frequently equal, if it 
does not exceed, the difference between the 
two methods of illumination. 
The oil-engine offers another alternative to 
steam for the generation of electrical energy. 
In many parts of the country it will be found 
more convenient and more economical than 
the gas-engine. For small country hospitals, 
where no public supply of gas is available, the 
oil-engine often presents the most economical 
means of providing motive power for the 
generation of electricity. In design the oll 
engine is practically the same as the gas 
engine, with the addition of a vaporiser at the 
end of the cylinder. Any common form oi 
petroleum oil may be used, such as Royal Day- 
light, Tea Rose, Broxburn, or Russolin. These 
and other oils of the kind are readily obtainabie 
in any part of the country, and they have the 
recommendation of being both cheap and sale. 
The consumption in well-designed engines, as 
small as seven brake horse-powe, is not mvrc 
than 0 82 Ib., or one-tenth of a gallon, per brake 
horse-power. Allowing 12 lbs., or 0°15 gall 
per kilowatt, the cost of oil at 4d. per gallon 
does not exceed 0°6 per unit of energy pro 
duced. Substituting this value for the cost o 
coal as stated in Table III., we find the total 
cost of energy from an oil-driven plant to be 
3'r7d. for light alone, or 174d. for light and 
power. As before, no alteration has bee 
made in respect of repayment and interest, ® 
the value of the plant remains practical) 
unaltered. oe cae bot 
Comparing the efficiency of oil use “s 
direct ughting, and for lighting by electricity 
through the medium of an oil engine, we find 
a considerable advantage follows the latter 
method of procedure. Table Vi. contains : 
summary of some results obtained by f ne 
Vivian B. Lewes from a selection of twelve 
different lamps in use at the present day — 


Table V1.—Consumption of Oil in Direct Ligh i 
ing,in Grains per Candle-power pcr Hout 
(Lewes). ; 





Type of Wick. American Oil, | Russian 01. 
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would be about 8d. per 1,000 cubic ft. 


134d. per unit for light and power. 


Some of the general results already ascer- 
tained are summarised in Table VII., and the 
cost of gas and oil are stated in Table VIII., in 


a form convenient for comparison, 


Table VIL_—Estimated Cost of Electrical Energy 
in Hospital Installation, In Pence per Board 
of Trade Unt 
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form of fuel which is rapidly 
use for internal combustion 
‘neg ig known as producer or power gas, a 
engine which is destined to effect great 
existing methods of developing 
In some parts of the country arrange- 
being made for the distribu- 
on a large scale, and as it can 
rom peri forms pa fuel, 
rice will pr y exceed 2d. per 

the sale Pi‘. Allowing for the lower calorific 
value of this product, which is about one- 
fourth that of coal gas, the equivalent —_ 
na 
plant of the size previously defined, the use of 
power-gas would reduce the cost of fuel to 
about 02d. per unit, and the cost of electricity 
to about 2°77d. per unit for light alone, or to 
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Table VIIL—Cost of Gas and Oil for Direct 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT, 





the Council in relation to matters included in 
the Committee’ order of reference :-— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


Paddington, North.—Buildings on the north side 
of Harrow-road, Paddington, westward of No. 474, 
Hatrow-road (Mr. J. H. Bethell for the London and 
South-Western Bank, Ltd. ).—Consent. 
Chelsea.—A block of water-closet buildings on the 
north side of Lots-road, and of a block of water- 
closet buildings on the west side of Upcerne-road, 
Chelsea (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School Board jor 
London) —Consent. 
Dulwich.—The retention of a wooden porch in 
front of No. 9, East Dulwich-road, Camberwell 
(Mr. A. J. Walke).—Consent. 
Holborn.—A projecting clock at the second floor 
level of Nos, 82 and 83, High Holborn (Mr. M. V. 
Treleaven for Messrs. Boots, Limited).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—T wo iron and glass porches in front 
of Nos. 14 and 16, Chudleigh-road, Lewisham 
(Messrs. J. W. Heath & Son).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—The conversion into shops of the bay 
windows of Nos. 66, 68, 70, 72, and 74, Brownhill- 
road, Catford, and the extension of such shops (Mr. 
I. Davis).—Consent. 

Norwood,—T weaty-one houses with bay windows 
and porches on the north-east side of Holmdene- 
avenue, Herne Hill (Mr. E. Evans for Messra. Gray 
& Murphy) —Consert. 

Peckham.—4 one-story shop upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 20, Rye-lane, Peckham (Mr. E. J. 
Strevens for Mr. E. Swiffen) —Consent. 

Rotherhithe —A one-story shop in front of No. 
256, Southwark Park-road, Rotherhithe (the 
Empress Tea Stores, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Westminster.—One-story shops and an entrance 
porch in front of No. 121, Victoria-street, West- 
minster (Mr. J. B. Martin).—C nsent. 

Woolwich —That the application of Mr. A. E. 
Habershon, for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of three houses at the south-east 
end of Eim-grove, The Slade, Plumstead, was re- 
quired to be commenced and completed, be granted. 
—Agreed. 

Hampstead.—A brick and timber porch at the 
entrance to “ Caldecotts,” Elsworthy-road, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. W. Willett).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A porch and bay window in 
front of No. 3, Addison-road, Kensington (Mr. 
H. T. A. Chidgey for Mr, A. Wright).—Consent. 
Kensington, South,—An iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance of No. 50, Holland-park, Kensington 
(Messrs. S. Dowsing & Sons, Ltd., for Mrs. Young). 
—Consent. ye 
Kensington, South.—An oriel window in front of 
the proposed fire-station on the north side of 
Clarence-mews, High-street, Kensington (Mr. O. 
Fieming for the Fire Brigade Committee of the 
Council). —Consent. 
Lewisham.—Houses, with bay windows, on a site 
abutting upon the northern side of Perry-vale and 
western side of Sunderland-road, and upon a site 
abutting upon the eastern side of Church-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. J. M. Kennard for Mr. M. E. C 
Christmas).—Consent. ; 
Marylebone, East.—Retention of a bay window in 
front of No. 16, Langham-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. A. J. Hopkins for Mr. T. Stevens ).—Consent. 
Paddington, South.—A wood and glass conserva- 
tory at the first floor level of Inverness House, 
No. 4. St. Agnes-villas, Bay swater-road, Paddington 


burners, and more costly than direct lighting 


4. That, in view of its ee effect upon 

€ combustion of gas and oil 
for the direct lighting of hospitals is distinctly 
substances may be 


5. That the facilities offered by modern 
: nC _e place 
electricity within the reach of all hospitals, for 
which the outlay upon generating plant has 


At the meeting of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, held 
on July 27, being the day before the Council 
adjourned for the summer recess, the pro- 
ceedings were governed by the clause in the 
order of reference which empowers the Com- 
mittee at certain seasons to act on behalf of 


Hospital, Lambeth Palace-road, to abut also upva 
Westminster Bridge-road, to the lines shown upon 
the plan, dated July 27, 1903, and (with the excep- 
tion of any modifications that may be made by the 
President of the Koyal Institute of British Archi- 
tects) in accordance with the elevation submitted in 
connexion with the application of Mr, P. Currey on 
behalf of the Governors of the hospital.—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—Houses on a site on the east side 
of Mitcham-road, Wandsworth, abutting also upon 
Vant-road (Mr. W. C. Poole for Mr. H. Keen).— 
Ketused. 
_ Hampstead.—A two-story building on the eastern 
side of Ed ¢-road, Hampstead, between the 
abutment of the Great Central Railway and 
No, 358, Edgware-road (Messrs. Done, Hunter, & 
Co, for Messrs. Neal Brothers).—Refused. 
Kensington, South —Buildings on a site abutting 
on the north-western side of Kensington-road and 
the eastern side of Melbury - road, Kensington 
(Messrs. Rolfe & Matthews for Messrz. Jones 
Brothers). — Refused. " 
Lewisham.—Nioe houses upon the site of Walmer 
House, Perry Hill, Catford (Mr. W. Burrell for Mr. 
Leech).— Refused. 
Marylebone, East.—Oriel windows in front of pro- 
posed buildings on the north-west side of Union- 
street, St. Marylebone, eastward uf Candover-street 
(Messrs. Clark & Boulting for Mr. T. J. Boulting).— 
Refused. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—A porch, water-closet 
and lavatory, with bay window over, in front of 
No. 7, Seamore-place, Park -lane, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. J. A. Tregelles for Sir J. L. 
Mackay ).— Refused. 
St. George, Hanover-square—A projecting wood 
and concrete bay window in front of the ground 
story of No. 17, Lower Belgrave-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. W. Woodward, for Miss E. 
Kerr).—Refused. 
Strand,—An iron and gias3 shelter in front of the 
Tudor Hotel, No. 86, Osford-street the Falkirk 
Iron Co., for the prop:ietors of the hotel).— 
Refused. 
Wandsworth.—One-story shops in front of four 
houses on the couth side of Replingham-road, 
Southfields, Wandsworth, westward of Elsenham- 
street, and of a one-story bakehouse addition to 
the easternmost house to abut upon Elsenham- 
street (Mr. D. Matthews, for Mr. G. A. Gale).— 
Refused. 
Wandsworth —A motor carriage-house adjoining 
“Carrick House,” Ullathorne-road, Streatham Park, 
Wandsworth (Mr. F. D. Smith, for Mr. W. Christie}. 
—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Southwark, West.—A building on the west side of 
West-street, St. George’s-road, Southwark, with 
external walls at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street (Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, for the School Board for London) — 
Consent. 

Deptford.—A building to abut upon the south side 
of Prince-street and the east side of New King- 
street, Deptford, with external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the respective centres 
of the roadways of those streets (Mr. J. H. Forbes, 
for Messrs. Vornberger & Co., Ltd.).— Refused. 


Lines of Frentage and Width of Way. 


Holborn.—A new stone facing to the flank of the 
Old Holborn Bars public-house, Holborn, to abut 
upon Staple-inn-buildings (Mr. P. M. Roberts for 
Mr. H. Finch).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A one-story lavatory 
addition to the Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace- 
road, St. George, Hanover - square, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Fiask-lane (Messrs. Wood- 
row & Helsdou for the proprietors of the hall).— 
Consent. A 
Hammersmith.—A two-story addition at the rear 
of No. 93, King-street, Hammersmith, to abut upon 
Bridge-avenue (Messrs. Bull & Bull for Mr, J. 
Broughton).—Consent. : 
I ore West.—An iron and glass shelter, in 
Macready-place, to the Marlborough Theatre, 
Holioway-road, Islington (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. 
F. W. Purcell). —Consent. Aniron and glass shelter 
to the entrance to the said theatre in Holloway-road. 
—Refused. : 
Wandsworth —Residential flats upon the east side 
of River-street, Lower Richmond-road, Putney 
(Mr. R. C. Overton for Mr. R. Emerson).—Refused. 
Chelsea.- A one-story shop upon part of the fore- 
court of No. 55, College-street, Chelsea, to abut also 
upon Pond-terrace, with external wails at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 





(Mr. H. J. Appleton for Mr. J. B. Kennedy).—Con- 
sent. 

Westminsier.—A projecting porch in front of the 
Royal Horticultural Society's hall, on the site of 
Nos. 77, 78, 79, and 8o, Vincent - square, West- 
minster (Mr. E J. Stubbs for the Building Com- 
mittee of the Society),—Consent. 

Woolwich.—A projecting porch at the entrance 
to the Woolwich Town Hall on a site on the north 
side of Wellington-street, Woolwich, eastward of 
Upper Market-street (Mr. A. B. Thomas).—Con- 
tent. 











Lambeth, North.—An addition to St. Thomas's 


way of Pond-terrace, and such shop to the line in 
College-street ( Messrs. Selby & Kislingbury for the 
Motor Car Industries Co, ).— Refused. 

Grecnwich. — Four two-story cottages on the 


| southern side of John Penn-street, Greenwich, to 


abut also upon the eastern side of Bennett-street 
(Mr. W. H. p a for Mr, J. W. Collins) —Refused. 
Marvilebone, West.—A projecting doorway in front 
of the coachhouse of No. 0, Bryanston-mews East, 
Bryanston-square, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Frere 
& Co. for the Hon. Richard Dawson).—Refused. 
City.—An oriel window at the first, second, and 
third floor levels of a warehouse building on the 
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site of Nos. 27 and 29, Carter-lane, Godliman-street, 
City (Mr. E. Locke tor Mr. W. J. Fryer).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Construction, 

City.—A gangway across Freeman’s-court, City, 
to connect No. 1 with the rear of No. 99, Cheapside 
Mr. B. Norman for Messrs. Viney, Price & Good- 
year).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A structure for a luffing crane on 
the north side of Bankside, and of a gangway across 
that street to connect such structure with No. 6, 
Bankside (Messrs. T. Osborn & Sons for Messrs. 
Harrison & Crossfield).— Refused, 


Space at Rear. 


Lewisham —A house on a site on the southern 
side of Old-road, Lee, at the corner of Manor-lane, 
with an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. 
Sills & Leeds for Mr. G. F. Havell).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Altetations to No. 
207, Regent-street, and No. 3, Conduit-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square, with an irregular open 
space about the premises (Mr. T. Kissack for 
Messrs. Fullers, Ltd ).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Deviation from the 
plans approved on April 25, 1899, for the erection of 
a three-story dwelling-house (known as No. 1A, 
Belgrave-square) on a portion of the site of No. 1, 
Belgrave-square, St. George, Hanover-square, so far 
as relates tu the erection of additions at the rear of, 
and alterations to, such dwelling-house (Messrs. 
Todd & Wrigley ).— Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 


Hampstead.—Five blocks of flats upon a site 
abutting upon the south side of Dennington Park- 
road, and west side of Kingdon-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. G. H. B. Quennell for Mr. A. Bretzfelder).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 
Plan. 


Marylebone, East.—A building on the site of Nos. 
120 aad 122, Marylebone-lane, St. Marylebone, 
anutting also upon Cross Keys-mews “(Mr W. 
Woodward for Mr. S, H. Griffiths, trading as Messrs. 
Blyth & Co.),—Refused. 


Formation of Streets, 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic, to 
lead from Lyford-road to Ellerton-road, Wands- 
worth.—Consent. 

_Hammersmith.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
i. Collins sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
vf a new street for carriage traffic, to lead from 








Scrubbs-lane to Hythe-road, Hammersmith.—Con- 
sent. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
R. C. Overton refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying-out of new streets for carriage traffic out of 
the south side of Lower Richmond-road, Putney 
(for Mr. R. Emerson).—Refused. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Tapp & Jones refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic, to 
lead northward from Fernhill-street, Albert-road, 
North Woolwich.— Refused. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Bartholomew refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic out of 
the south side of Mitcham-road, Tooting —Refused. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings, 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Deviations from the 
drawings approved on July 31, 1900, showing the 
means of escape in case of fire proposed to be pro- 
vided on the two top stories of a block of residen- 
tial flats on the site of Nos, 1 and 2, Grafton-street 
(now known as Nos. 1 to 11, Hay Hill), St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. B. Slade).—Consent. 

Westminster.—A deviation in the means of escape 
approved on April 5, 1898, proposed to be provided 
forthe persons dwelling or employed in the two 
topmost stories of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey's Gate, Birdcage Walk, West- 
minster (Mr. E. Worthington for the Institute).— 
Consent. 


Working-class Dwellings. 


Kenningion.—That the Council do make an order 
as follows—-Whereas Mr. R. Robertson on July 14, 
1903, under the provisions of Section 42 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, delivered on behalf of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Committee of 
the Council at the County Hall a plan of a block of 
intended dwelling-houses, to be known as “Clere- 
cottages,” to be inhabited by persons of the working 
classes, and proposed to be erected, not abutting 
upon a street, on a site at the rear of Lennox- 
buildings, Wandsworth-road, Lambeth... . now 
the Council does by this order sanction the said plan 
so tar as Section 42 of the said Act is concerned. 

. .~Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Sirand.—The conversion of a generating-station 
at Maiden-lane, Strand, into a distributing-station 
(Mr. W. B. Pinhey for the Charing Cross and Strand 

Electricity Supply Corporation, Ltd.),—Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Lambeth, North.—A building on low-lying land, 
being the site of No. 15, New Cut, Lambeth (Messrs. 
Flood & King for Mr. E. H. Ruscoe).—Consent. 



















Zllustrations. 


NETHER SWELL MANOR, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


men HIS house, situated not far from Stow 

v [: on the Wold, is now being built. Local 

meee stone both for the walling and roofing 
is used throughout. 

The stables, entrance-lodge, home farm, and 
terraces and gardens, are also being built, the 
whole laid out and planned so as to form an 
estate as compact and well arranged fas 
possible. The site is on the slope of a hill, 
facing south, and overlooking the vale of the 
Dickler, with views stretching away to Oxford- 
shire. The builders are Messrs. Heyward & 
Wooster, of Bath, and the architect is Mr. FE. 
Guy Dawber, of London, 








FRIMLEY SANATORIUM. 


Tuis institution, which is the country branch 
of the Brompton Consumption Hospital, stands 
on a site of twenty acres, fronting the Bisley- 
road, over two miles from Frimley Station, in 
Surrey. It consists of sixteen buildings. The 
patients’ block is cross-shaped, with accommo- 
dation for eighty-eight patients in four two- 
storied radial pavilions, and for twelve in the 
centre, where special cases may be under 
closer surveillance. Every patient's room faces 
south, south-south-east, or south-south-west. 
There are also dayrooms and disconnected 
sanitary towers, and office. _ é Re 

In addition to the two main staircases, there 
is a fire-escape staircase at the extremity ol 
each pavilion ; and, further, two ol the pavi- 
lions are cut off from the other two by — 
of a corridor of fire-resisting construction, wi! 
a glass roof. we he 

The shelter afforded by the recess w! 
used for reclining couches. i 

To the north y* the main building are " 
assembly or recreation hall, the dining-rooe 
and kitchen block. To the extreme east !s “~ 
nurses’ home, and to the other extreme 
home for the medical men. es 

The roofs are of brown tiles, with ohent 
upper stories, and red brick walls pours 
Portland and Box ground stone are use 
dressings. ; 

The institution has its laundry, bolst - 
engine houses, laboratory, sss 
mortuary, &c. It will be lighted by electricit 
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pESIGN FOR DECORATION OF A 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


design for a room decoration, by Mr. 
+ Wollaes Hay, is based on a free treatment 


tine forms. : 
pe ean to be carried out with walls 
hang with crimson Venetian velvet, having 
embroidered borders and frieze in tones of old 


and deep brown ; architraves of opening |~— 


gold ; 

door to be in carved onyx with mosaic 
panels on gold grounds ; the door in ebony, 
with ivory inlay; the dado, soft deep-green 
wood tiles, with a rail border in gold mosaic 
ground, and a rich pattern in purple and blue ; 
he coved panels having heraldic designs on 
gold mosaic grounds. The ceiling panels in 
‘ecorated leather in colours, with stiles in 
inlaid boxwood, margins in sycamore, maho- 
gany, and black lines and gold ; furniture in 
olive wood. 

ee np 
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Medical Officer of Health. Liverpool: C. Tinling 
& Co, 
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Correspondence. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Sir,—The Architectural Association has now 
acquired possession of the Royal Architectural 
Museum in Tafton-street, Westminster, and 
has obtained from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners a new lease for 999 years on most 
advantageous terms, 

A contract with Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
for the necessary reconstruction to suit our 
requirements has been entered into, the 
amount of which is 8,440/. This expenditure 
isa considerable one, but the Committee has 
felt that it is bound to make adequate provision 
tor future requirements. 

Donations and promises have been received 
amounting to about 4,500/., leaving a balance 
of 5,000. still required to meet the building 
contract, furnishing, and equipment. 

_{n view of the importance of the work of the 
AA. to the profession generally, I venture to 
appeal through your columns for further 
donations to assist us in meeting our liabilities. 
Itis earnestly hoped that we may be able to 
tater our new premises free from debt. 

Henry T. Hare, 
President. 


Che Student’s Column. 
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CONCRETE-STEEL.—VII. 
GENERAL THEORY—(conlinucd), 
+ of the concrete to the steel, 








in spite of stresses caused by the load, 
‘ or by variations of temperature, is a 
matter of prime importance, and without it the 
citi ictive qualities of concrete-steel could not 
eerec The high resistance of the com- 
= lon is largely due to the fact that the con- 
a Parts adhere so strongly one to the 
. a that the action is that of a homogeneous 
ae ure, Adhesion enables the concrete to 
= resistance against sliding along the 
= am of the steel, and thereby facilitates the 
. ae of forces from one material to 
a. The result is uniform behaviour 
menethat akin to that obtained by the employ- 
fitch iron or steel plates in the ordinary 
fll ke m. Shouid the resistance to sliding 
= - the required amount, the materials 
ndently, and the resistance of 
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! ant w e physical and 
Fey adhesion of the thn are the 
nof the steel so that all stresses may 


and electric motive ; 
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be properly resisted, and the sub-division of 
the steel so that itsinfluence may extend to all 
parts of the concrete. 

The correct function of the steel is to ensure 
the thorough distribution of strain in every 
part of the concrete in which it is embedded, 
thus preventing the concentration of strain and 
consequent cupture at any point where there 
may be an element of weakness. In the case 
of a beam, the steel has chiefly to resist tensile 
stress, and if it is applied in large units—such 
as bars of T or I section—it will be impossible 
to attain the required result. Here we find the 
line of demarcation between ordinary “ steel 
and concrete” construction, and concrete- 
steel construction. In the former, the steel 
beams and joists constitate the main source of 
strength, supporting the applied load and the 
weight of the concrete, receiving little or no 
aid from the concrete, and imparting no new 
qualities to that material, In the latter, the 
steel reinforcement is not expected to do more 
than half the work, as the concrete takes care 
of compressive stress. Further, it is known 
that the concrete actually resists part of the 
tensile stress, thus reducing still further the 
duty of the steel. At the same time, the steel 
increases the original resistance and elasticity 
of the concrete. 

The exact disposition of the steel must be 
settled in each case in accordance with the 
distribution of stress, which can be ascertained 
by the usual analytical or graphical methods. 
With regard to subdivision of the steel, we may 
say that if absolute compliance with theory 
were practicable, the proper course for adop- 
tion would be to employ steel wire of the 
smallest possible gauge, distributed so that 
numberless hair-like filaments of metal might 
be present in every square inch of the concrete, 
for picking up and transmitting stress. Of 
course, ideal methods are not suited to the 
exigencies of every-day work, but in concrete- 
steel, as in other construction, the best results 
are always obtained when practice most faith- 
fully represents theoretical principles. Hence, 
the most successful designers of concrete-steel 
structures are those who make use of rein- 
forcement in finely-divided forms, and apply it 
so that the stresses encountered may 
adequately met. 

For the purpose of obtaining a clear con- 
ception of concrete-steel, the elastic properties 
of the constituents must be considered. The 
correct proportion of steel to concrete is 
directly contingent upon the ratio between the 
coefficients of elasticity of the two materials, 
and the whole theory of concrete-steel is 
dependent upon recognition of the values of 
these coefficients. 

The modulus of elasticity represents the 
reciprocal of the extension or compression per 
unit stress and unit length. It represents the 
force that would, if such a thing were possible, 
stretch a bar of any material to double the 
original length, or compress it to half the 
original length. Thus, the statement that the 
value of E for steel is 30,000,000 Ibs. per sq. in, 
implies that a force of 1 lb. would stretch or 
compress a bar of I-in. area by sssa'sv00, OF 
0000000033 of its original length. Similarly, 
if the value of E for concrete is 3,000,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in., a force of 1 Ib. corresponds with 
an extension or compression Of sssieew OF 
0'00000033 of the original length of the bar. 
Therefore the application of tensile force of 
any given intensity toa unit area of concrete 
will be followed by an extension ten times the 
length of the extension caused by the applica- 
tion of an equal force to a unit area of steel. 
Hence, for an equal elongation, the steel will 

ten times the stress carried by concrete. 

Farther, it should be remembered that the 
greater the value of E, the less will be the ex- 





tension or compression for a given stress, and 
that the smaller the value of E, the greater will 
be the extension or compression for a given 
stress. 

We now see the importance of knowing in 
every case what are the actual values of the 
coefficients of elasticity for the materials to be 
used in concrete-steel. As evidenced by the 
tables previously given, the value of E for 
steel is a fairly constant quantity, but the value 
of E for concrete is extremely variable. The 
value varies with the proportions and materials 
adopted in making the concrete, and with the 
increase of unit stress. Tables may be used 
for the purpose of arriving at averages for 
ordinary work, but for important structures it 
is to be recommended that the elastic proper- 
ties of the concrete should be specially deter- 
mined. 

Suitable allowance should always be made 
to cempen-ate for the decrease of E with 
increase of unit stress. It is also necessary to 
decide the question whether calculations 
should be based upon the coefficient E, corre- 
sponding with total deformation, or upon the 
coefficient E,, corresponding with purely 
elastic deformation. Assuming the bond be- 
tween the concrete and the steel to be perfect 
the deformation of both materials must be 
equal, and all permanent deformation or 
“set”? must, similarly, be equal. But per- 
manent deformation is greater in the case of 
concrete than in that of steel. Hence, on the 
removal of load, the elastic contraction of the 
steel induces tensile stress in the steel and 
compressive stress in the concrete; and the 
reimposition of load causes stresses which are 
additional to the previously-created internal 
stresses. For these reasons, it appears that 
the coefficient of pure elasticity is of less 
service to the designer than the coefficient E 
calculated from total deformation. 

When the relationship between the coeffi- 
cients of elasticity was first considered in con- 
nexion with concrete-steel, the value of E for 
concrete was assumed to be about 710,000 lbs 
per square inch, which is about one-fortieth 
the value of E for steel. Using the symbol r 
to represent the ratio of one coefficient to the 
other, we have in this case r=4o. Subse- 
quently the opinion was formed that the value 
of E for concrete was 1,400,000 lbs., giving 
r=20; and more recently the value of E for 
1:2:4 and 1:3:5 concrete has been shown 
to be from 2,800,000 Ibs. to 3,500,009 Ibs., so 
that r=10 is an expression very generally 
used to indicate the relationship between the 
coefficients of elasticity for steel and concrete. 

During the period when knowledge on the 
subject of concrete-steel was being acquired, 
the values for E for both steel and concrete 
really remained constant, and were in no way 
altered by the changing views of investigators. 
Consequently, structures designed upon the 
theoretical basis, r=40, really embodied the 
basis, r==10. Therefore in such cases the con- 
crete was able to take, and actually did take, a 
greater share of the duty than was intended or 
known by the designers. The inference is 
that an excessive proportion of steel was used 
in former years. : : 

One or two simple calculations will serve to 
make these points clear, and to indicate the im- 
portance of properly taking account of the 
values of E, in concrete steel design. 

With the object of avoiding unnecessary 
fractions we will take the value of E for steel 
at 30,000,000 Ibs. per sq. in., with a correspond- 
ing extension of 0°000000033 per Ib., and in 
each case we will consider a unit length of 
1 in. so that extensions shall represent fractions 
of aninch. We will take three values for the 
ratio between the values of the coefficients of 
elasticity, viz —r=40, r= 20, and r=I0, cor- 
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responding with values of the coefficient for 
concrete, E = 750,000 Ibs., E = 1,500,000 Ibs., 
and E = 3,000,000 Ibs, The allowable unit 
stress for steet will be taken at 15,000 Ibs. 

In fig. 9 let the shaded area represent the 
cross section of a steel bar of 1-in, area; and 
the outer ring a 1-in. area of concrete sur- 
rounding the steel. If a direct pull be now 
applied to the steel, so that the bar shall be 
under a stress of 15,000 Ibs,, the extension for 
a unit length will be 15,000 x 0'000000033 
=00005-in. The stress equivalent to an equal 
extension of the concrete will vary with the 
ratio of the coefficients of elasticity, and 
assuming strecs to be strictly proportionate to 
strain, the results are :— 

Stress in concrete, 
If r= 40 (o0005 x -750,000)= 375Ibs. persq. in. 
»» = 20 (0°00N5 x 1,500,000}= 750 ,, xa 
» f= 10 (0°0005 x 3,000,000) = 1,590 ,, me 


We will now look at the matter from a 
different point of view, assuming the direct 
pull on the steel to be such that the stress 
in that material shall be only 50 lbs. The 
elongation of the concrete, varying with the 
value of the coefficient of elasticity, will 
be (0°000000133 x 50) = 0°000066 for r = 40; 
(o°00000066 x §0) = 0°000033 for r= 20; and 
(0°00005033 x 50) = 0°0090166 for r = Io, 


For equal extensions of the steel in tension 
the stresses will be as follows :— 
Stress in 
’ Steel. 
r=40 (0030066 x 30,000,000) = 2,000 Ibs, 
r=20 (9090033 x 30,000,000)=1,000 ,, 
¥ = 10 (0°0000166 x 30,000,000)= 500 ,, 


Comparing the above results, we find in the 
first set of figures that the equivalent stress in 
the concrete is abnormally high for ordinary 
concrete, and in the second set of figures that 
the stress in the steel is ridiculously low, and 
the work left for the steel decreases with the 
increase of the value of E for concrete. In 
each case the whole of the concrete is fairly 
within the spbere of influence of the steel, 
and, assuming the bond to be perfect, the 
elongation of the concrete must be ¢qual to the 
elongation of the steel. 

We will now see how the materials may be 
used to better advantage. As Hooke’s law of 
the proportionality between stress and strain 
does not hold good for concrete, the elonga- 
tion of o0005 in. would not involve stress to 
the extent shown in the first set of figures, and 
recent investigation has shown that the con- 
crete should be capable of proportionate dis- 
tortion of twenty times that at which simple 
concrete would fail in tension. Consequently 
the proportion of steel can be reduced, as 
shown in figs. Io, 11, and 12, to ,% sq. in., 
vs.§q. in., and J; sq. in., according to the 
values, r = 40, r = 20, and r = Io, thereby 
raising the stresses in the second set of figures 
to 15.000 lbs, per square inch, without involv- 
ing failure of the concrete. 

The foregoing figures are based upon the 
assumption that a direct pull is applied to the 
steel, and that the bond is theoretically per- 
fect. Consequently, tensile stress is only coni- 
municated to the concrete through the steel, 
and we may say that the elongation of the 
concrete is directly caused by the elongation 
of the steel. In a beam the state of things is 
different. Tensile stress is then distributed 
over the area below the neutral axis in accord- 
ance with the laws governing flexure in beams. 
If no reinforcement be present, the whole of 
the stress will fall upon the concrete, the elon- 
gation of which will then be governed by the 
value of the coefficient E. If reinforcement be 
present, the tensile stress will stii] come upon 
the concrete, being transferred in part to the 
steel. In the latter event, as steel elongates 
less than concrete for a given stress, and if the 
bond be perfect, the concrete will only be per- 
mitted to elongate to the same extent as the 
steel. The proportion of the total stress 
carried by the concrete will depend upon the 
proportion of steel to concrete. If the area of 
steel be proportionately great, most of the 
stress will be taken up by the steel ; and if the 
area of steel be proportionately small, most of 
the stress will remain to be resisted by the 
concrete. 

_ Therefore, we see that in the case of a 
simple pull applied to the steel; tensile stress 
is transferred to the concrete from the steel ; 
while in the case of flexure, tensile stress is 
transferred from the concrete to the steel, or 
comes simultaneously upon the two materials. 


Notwithstanding this difference of action, the | 
fact remains that the behaviour of “concrete- 
steel is invariably governed by the ratio of. the 
coefficients of elasticity of the two materials. 

It is also evident from figs. 9-12 that as the 
area of the steel diminishes in comparison 
with the area of the surrounding concrete, so 
the sphere of influence of the steel diminishes, 
and the transference of strain from one mate- 
rial to the other is rendered more difficult. 
Close to the steel the two materials will act in 
unison, but as the distance increases, there 
will be a tendency for the concrete to act inde- 
pendently, because the reinforcing effect of 
the steel varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. If the steel be concentrated in the 
form of a single bar, it is certain that strain 
must be unequally distributed in the concrete, 
so that its ultimate strength may be reached in 
remote parts, while stress in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the steel may be well within 
permissible limits. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


CHURCH ADDITIONS, PRIORSLEE, SALOP.—The 
foundation-stone of a new chancel to Priorslee 
Church, Salop, has just been laid. Plans were pre- 

by Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, architect, Wellington, 
for the work, the estimated cost of which is 399/., 
and the contract was let to Mr. J. T. Hayes of 
Shrewsbury. The new chancel will be 25 ft. by 
20 ft, and the style will be in harmony with that of 
the old part of the church. Oa the north and south 
sides will be placed two lancet windows. There will 
be a new traceried east window of triple lights, 
surmounted by a circular oruamental light. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH BUILDINGS, 
Hirst, NORTHUMBERLAND.—The foundation-stones 
of new church buildings, which are to be erected 
by the Hirst Primitive Methodist Society, were 
recently laid at Hirst. The church, when finished, 
will provide seating accommodation for 750 persons. 
The scheme also includes the erection of new Sun- 
day schools, the total cost being estimated at 2,5oo/. 
The buildings were designed by Mr. T. Tulip, of 
Choppington, Messrs. Gordon, of Stakeford, being 
the contractors. 

CuurRcH OF ST. COLUMBA, DRUMCONDRA, 
DuBtin.—The foundation-stone of the new church 
of St. Columba, Drumcondra, was Jaid on the 7th 
inst. The new church will occupy a site at the top 
of St. Alphonsus-road, Drumcondra. It is in the 
Romanesque style, and the plans provide for a nave 
and aisles, north and south transepts, chancel and 
side chapels, and a tower flanking the north side of 
the west front. The nave is 30 ft. widein the clear, 
and roo ft. long to the crossing, divided ia six bays 
with stone quatrefoil columns with moulded caps, 
and annulets embellished with Celtic ornamentatiun. 
The arches and hood moulds are also in stone, 
enriched with chevron ornament, while blocks are 
left on the hood moulds for the catved heads of 
Irish saints. The height of the nave to the ceiling 
ia 54 {t., and is lighted by an arcade of semicircular- 
headed windows in the clearstory, with moulded 
hood moulds and jambs, filled with lead-light glazing. 
The end bay adjoining the west front is devoted to 
the organ gallery, the front of which will be 
divided into three bays with polished granite 
columns and stone arches, carved and ornamented, 
the balustrade being arranged with moulded semi- 
circular arches and small, polished columns. Access 
to the organ gallery is obtained through the circular 
turret flanking the front on the south side. Under- 
neath the organ gallery provision is made for the 
nave entrance porch, which is panelled and framed 
in pitch pine, with lead-light glazing. The aisles 
are 15 ft. wide in the clear. The total length of the 
church, including the chancel, is 162 ft, but the 
present contract only includes the nave and tran- 
septs, the total length of which will be 128 ft., the 
width across transepts being 101 ft. The walls will 
all be built with coursed granite, with brick lining 
internally, the foundations being in cement con- 
crete. The dressings of the windows and doors, 
externally, will be in white limestone. The church 
is being built by Messrs. W. Conolly & Son, from 
the designs, and under the supervision, of Messrs. 
Ashlin & Coleman, architects, Dublin. Mr. J. P. 
Cox is acting as foreman.—Freeman's Fournal. 

BLUECOAT HOSPITAL, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. 
—The new buildings of the Liverpool Bluecoat 
Hospital, the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
the 5th inst. at Wavertree, have been designed by 
Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme and Messrs. F. B. 
Hobbs & A. Thornely. Seven and a half ‘acres of 
land, situate on the south side of Wavertree Parish 
Church, comprise the sité, of which five acres will 
be occupied by the buildings. The remainder is 
reserved as a playing-field. On the east side the 
site is bounded by Church -road, and in this 
thoroughfare will be the principal entrance. The 
gate, with a lodge on each side, gives access to a 
short drive, conducting to the main doorway, 
situated in a tower which is to form the central 
feature of the east facade. When completed, the 
tower will be 125 ft. in height ; it is to be furnished 
with a clock and bells. The aspect of the hospital 


the tower in the centre, and at one end the c 

and at the other a gymnasium and cetmuning-in’ 
The base of the tower forms a vestibule 17 {t. square, 
rom which open on one side the boardroom, and 
the other the office. In front, facing the outer door, 


TT, 
ee 


~~ 


is the entrance to a corridor 9 ft. wide, ext d 
from the chapel to the gymmasium, and lighted 
from the interior quadrao From this corridor, 


turning to the left, there is access to the head. 
master’s apartments, which adjoin the oftice : and 
turning to the right, the access to an applicants 
waiting-room (with separate street entrance), medi. 
cal examination-rooms, &c., these communicating 
with the boardroom. At right angles to this jirs 
corridor, and right in line with the entrance, is the 
main corridor, 14 ft. wide, which leads to the cen. 
tral hall, roo ft. by 47 ft. and 30 ft. in height The 
hall, lighted by windows on both sides, will seat 
616 persons. It is intended for school celebrations 
lectures, and entertainments. The adjuncts include 
platform, retiring-rooms, a bandroom, &c. Beneath 
the central hall is the dining-hall, 18 ft. high, and o 
the same dimensions. On the north side of the 
central hall is the main staff quadrangle, and on the 
south side the female staff quadrangle. each 10) { 
ene ft. They will be laid out as lawns, The main 
& is beyond the central hail, and at right angles 
to it, and faces west, with an outlook over Waver. 
tree Playground. Owing to the fall of the iand, the 
buildings on this side are three stories hich. The 
main will be flanked by wings extending 70 ft. 
beyond the west main front. The buildings, there- 
fore, will enclose on three sides the boys’ play- 
ground, 782 ft. by 76 ft. On the fourth side of the 
wadrangle will be a cloister. The lower story of 
t' central building and wings will be used 
for classrooms, recreation-rooms, the two 
upper floors for dormitories, and apartments of 
masters and mistresses. The acc.mmodation is for 
250 boys and 150 girls. The kitchens and offices 
are on the east side of the female quadrangle. 
The chapel, circular in form, with four bays like the 
arms of a cross, will seat 600 worshippers. The 
entrance on the north faces the organ in the bay to 
the south. Like the existing hospital in School- 
lane, the buildings are designed in the Late Renais- 
sance style They will be of red brick, faced with 
white stone. The estimated cost is 65 000/. 
HOIEL, SOUTH SHIELDS,—The first portion of a 
scheme of extension in connexion with the Golden 
Lion Hotel, King-street, South Shields, has been 
completed. In the old building the number of bed- 
rooms was fourteen, but this has now been 
augmented to fifty, with bathrooms. In North- 
street a new entrance, with a glass canopy roof 
over the pavement, has been provided, and from 
this point a corridor runs the whole length of the 
building. The accommodation includes a new 
smokeroom or sitting-room, a restaurant, a billiard- 
room, anda stockroom. Over the restaurant and 
smokeroom, on the first floor, is a banqueting and 
assembly hall, which will be known as the 
“Kiog’s Hall.” It is over 6o ft. long by 
32 ft. wide, and will seat 300 people. The 
hall is approached by a separate staircase, aod, 
on the landing, retiring rooms are provided ; while 
to the left of the banqueting hall is a reception hall 
The kitchen and scullery are situated over the stock 
and service rooms. On the two floors above the 
extra bedrooms have been provided. The existing 
hotel entrance in the King-street section a3 been 
improved and the main staircase altered. Jie 
flooring of the staircase and hall has been laid with 
terrazzo, and the space furnished with an office for 
the hotel bookkeeper. The entire work has been 
executed from plans prepared by Mr. J. H. Morton, 
architect, South Shields. The building has been 
erected by Mr. R. Allison, Whitburn ; while the rest 
of the work has been done by the following :— 
Mr. John Taylor, tiling; Mr. Hugh Niven, plaster- 
ing ; Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, Newcastle, heating 
and cooking apparatus ; Mr. G. T. Grey, ironwork 
Mr, W. Allon, decorating ; and Mr. J. T. Duagies, 
plumbing and electric lighting. ae 
CiuB BuILpINGs, BLYTH.—The new premises 0! 
Blyth and District Social Club and Workmens 
Institute were opened on Bank Holiday (Monday). 
The buildings, which occupy a freehold site ' 
Station-street and Keelman’s-terrace, Cowpen (2), 
have been erected from plans prepared by Mr. Jobn 
Goulding, of Blyth, and the estimated cost is 7.00% 
They provide on the ground floor a barroom. 8 
large parlour, and two smaller rooms, together with 
four bathrooms and the necessary adjuncts. /ve 
space on the first floor is largely utilised in providing 
a billiard department fitted up with three full-sv< 
tables and the usual accessories. Adjoining, there = 
a refreshment bar and games-room ; and near the 
stairhead is the directors’ room. On the second floor 
there is a hall, to which access may be gained by 4 
separate entrance, The news-room and library are 
also situated on this floor. laid 
DRILL HALL, CHATHAM.—Lord Roberts - 
the foundation-stone recently of a new drill hal so 
headquarters at Fort Pitt Fields, Chathan. al 
building will be of ferro concrete. The dri a 
itself wiil be 120 ft. by 7oft., and attached there wi 
be an armoury, Colonel’s and A satro. 
orderly-rooms, quartermaster’s store?, sel 
and iocus for chen. non-commissioned — 
and men. There will also be quarters for the or 
dent staff, ard provision made in the basemen 








from this point is that of a one-story building, with 


ambulance waggon and machine guns. 
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the which serve both the 

ste oneaPiead the Inland venue, is a portion of 
old « Shrubbery ” in Wi . The re- 
“ vacant plots are laid out as ornamental 


maining 

site measures 270 ft. bv 63 ft. The 
ogee Mr, Henry Tanner, of London ; the 
Pate Ts Renaissance. The contract was let to a 
sy’ builder, Mr. J. W. Waite, and the construction 
was by Mr. E. J. Searchfield, of H.M. 
Office of Works. 
gr, MARY'S SCHOOL, CLELAND, LANARKSHIRE.— 
This new building has just been completed. There 
are two fluors—that on the ground level being 
to classrooms, while the upper floor is a 
hall for drill and recreation, it being ulti- 
mately inteaded to divide part of it into additional 
classrooms by movable partitions. The school, the 
architect of which is Mr. W. Brenan, of Glasgow, 
has ageommodation for ge 338 children and 350 
the upstairs is uw 3 
ar SuNDAY SCHOOLS, PAIGNTON. — The 
memorial-stones of the new Baptist Sanday schools, 
to be erected in Winner-street, Paignton, were laid 
. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman are the 
architects, the builder being Mr. R. Harris. 
CORPORATION BATHS, BRISTOL. — New baths 
have been constructed at Barton Hill by the Bristol 
ion. The swimming bath tank is 75 ft. by 
30 it., the water being 3 ft. 6 in. deep at one end and 
oft, oin. deep at the otaer. The gangways are io ft. 
wide excepting at one end, which is8 ft, The tank 
ig lined with white glazed brickwork with white 
glazed scum-trough. There are special blocks 
iadicating the depths of the water at the various 
points, and the depths are also indicated on the posts 
of dressing-boxes. The floors ofithe gangways are 
of terrazzu with sandstone kerb, &c. A shower bath 
and foot bath are also provided. The dressing-boxes 
(of which there are forty-three) are made to fall back 
against the wall, leaving the gangways free when 
special aquatic entertainments are given, or when the 
swimming-bath is being used as a public hall. The 
main walis ate lined with glazed bricks to a height 
ot 7 ft., and finished above with Keene's cement 
and roofed with steel boarded and having 
lantern light, provision made for nxing gym- 
nastic appliances. A gallery for spectators 1s pro- 
vided over the dressing-boxes, giving about 280 
seats, and having proper entrances and exits. lo 
the winter time the swimming bath will be con- 
verted into a public hall by flooring over the plunge 
bath at gangway level, folding back dreszing-boxes, 
removing the chute, diving stage, spring board, &c., 
and providing a platform for speakers, jecturere, &c. 
The heating arrangements will also be altered to euit 
the changeu use. Separate entrances, ticket offices, 
exist, and retiring-roums are provided, giving ample 
facilities both fur the public and the pertormers. 
The hall will be available for concerts, lecture?, public 
meetings, and the like during the winter months. 
The shpper baths are grouped into compartments 
formed by glazed brick walls 7 ft. high, finished 
above with paiated Keene’s cement, with open 
timber roofs having lantern lights, and floored with 
terrazzo paving. Each bath is placed in a separate 
cubicle, 6 ft. by 6 ft., formed with enamelled slate, 
and fited witn electric bell, time indicator, floor 
flushing pipe, &c. The water supply is arranged 
with valves in such a manner as not tu throw more 
than four baths out of use when repairs are 
required. There are ten slipper baths for 
Womeo, six first-class and eighteen second-class 
baths for men, besides two in Kane's baths. 
The plans of Kane's Baths illustrate a method of 
constructing bath compartments so that the bath- 
Pe ‘8 Separated from the dressing-room, whether 
Supper Of spray baths are the cleansing medium 
‘mployed. ‘The author ot the system believes that 
tis absolutely essential that the bathing compart- 
ees: should be matatained at a considerably higher 
emperature than the dressing compartment, both 
o - means of more thoroughiy cleansing the body 
et 4 preventative of chilis to the bather. The 
ir oe ot a specially-designed central bath- 
Ste ease are placed the bath compartments, 
ne mie slipper, spray, shuwer, and needle baths, 
dest we ot each, and a guitably- 
br - system of dressing-roomes. The dressing- 
bath are arranged on either side of tue 
in a am but they might have been grouped 
ois s,s toum, which might or might 
The drenin 02 the same fivor level. 
tees ae “rooms are aftapged on either 
mals tas “ bathroom. The bathing compart- 
the bathrn’ Pe in pairs along the centre of 
cog nttoum, with a corridor om each side 
Opposite to the cuuance to each : 
etuer side is a door is th compartment on 
cates with a the wail, which communi- 


the « 
has, therefore, gr: se nn Each dressiog-room 


Communi , 
opponite to ane with the bathroom, and directly 


Ample fresh 


, warm, dr 
bathr ¥ air is delivered to each | Montague- 
at 65 pees i degrees, and to each dressing-room | like the White Wing, which was built twenty years 
heater in ¢ Snheit. The blower, with the steam ago to the south-east of the main building, will some 


motor, which chamber below, is driven 


The | has been carried out by Messrs. Thomas Bradford 


one communicating with | Tanner, the Architect of the Office of Works, has 


Corresponding bathing compartment. | jength does not cover the whole frontage towards 


Extract gratings and flues are provided in the adjoin- 
ing walls capable of adjustment to suit any éon- 
ditions. The engineering work in the buildings 


& Co., of London. The building is lighted 
throughout by electricity, all the wiring and lights 
being in toy ag my tubes and fittings. The general 
contractor is Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Bristol. The 
sketch-plans for the establishment were designed by 
the City Engineer and approved by the Local 
Government Board. The working-drawings, speci- 
fications, and superintendence of the erection of the 
buildings and engineering contract have been under- 
taken by Mr. W. S. Skinner, architect, of Bristol ; 
and Mr. James Hurn has acted as clerk of the 
works. The amount of contract for the building 
work is 13,680l., and for engineering close on 3,000/. 
— Bristol Mercury. 

GoRDON Boys’ MEMORIAL HoMs, NOTTINGHAM. 
~The memorial stone of the new permanent 
premises for the Nottingham Gordon Memorial Home 
tor Destitute Boys was laid recently. The premises 
have been designed to accommodate seventy-two 
boys, compared with forty in the existing building 
in Peel-street. Mr. E. R. Sutton, of Nottingham, is 
the architect. 

VicTORIA HALL, SUNDERLAND.—The. Victoria 
Hall, Sunderland, tne scene of the catastrophe of 
1883, is about to undergo remodelling and enlarge- 
ment. The architect is Mr. John E‘tringham, of 
ee whose designs were accepted in compe- 

on. 

New BUILDINGS, HAsTINGs.—The Roads Com- 
mittee of Hasting’s Town Council have just recom- 
mended approval of plans for new buildings as 
follows :—Alterations to school premises, Archery- 
road, Mr. P. Jenkine, builder, per Mr. A. Reeve, 
architect; two houses, Downs-road, per Messrs. 
Cooper & Coussens, architects; new flats, Mount 
Pleasant-road, Mr. J. Hayhurst, per Messrs. Cooper 
& Coussens, architects ; additions at rear of No. 17, 
Mount Pleasant-road, Mr. R. Reeks, per Mr. A, 
Dray, architect ; alterations and additions, Evers- 
field Hotel, and 22, Eversfield-place, directors of the 
Eversfield Hotel, per Mr. P. Tree, architect ; tem- 
porary workshops, Downs-road, Mr. E W. Hodge, 
per Messrs. Cooper & Coussens, architects ; altera- 
tions forming opening in party wall, 11 and 12, 
Eversfield-place, Mr. P. Tree, architect; new 
laundry premises, Brickfield Ridge, Old London- 
road, Mr. H. Martin, per Mr. T. King, architect ; 
new buildings, upper part of Edward-road, Holling- 
ton, Mr. S. Roberts, per Mr. T. King, architect. 
NORFOLK MARKET HALL, SHEFFIELD. ~ The 
Sheffield Market Committee have passed the fol- 
lowing resolution for adoption by the City Council : 
—* That the tender of Messrs. John Eshelby & Son, 
of Sheffield, for the rebuilding of the Haymarket 
front ot the Norfolk Market Hal!, according to 
plans and specifications prepared by Messrs. Hoimes 
& Watson, for the sum of 8,850/., be accepted, and 
that the corporate common seal be affixed to the 
necessary contract.” 

PupLic LiGRARY, INNERLEITHEN, N.B~—A new 
public library is to be erected at lanerleithen, from 
the designs, selected in competition, of Mr. Peter L. 
Henderson, Edinbuigh. The building is two stories 
in height, with lending library, reading-room, and 
committee-room on the ground floor, and a lecture- 
hall and librarian’s house on the upper floor. The 
cost is not expected to exceed 2,000! 

EXTENSIONS TO NORFOLK COUNTY ASYLUM.— 
The enlargements and alterations in connexion with 
the Norfolk County Asylum are now nearing com- 
pletion. The scheme adds another 150 beds to the 
accommodation, and the total cost ot the improve- 
ments amounts to 70,000/., but probably half of 
this sum has been spent on the reorganisation of the 
engineering department, the electric lightiog, warm- 
ing, &c. The general contractors for the work are 
Messrs. King, of Norwich. Messrs. Haydon, of 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire, supplied the engines ; Messrs. 
Reavell put in the electric light machinery ; Messrs. 
Lawrence, Scott, & Co., of Norwich, are responsible 
for the dynamos; and Messrs. Mann, of Norwich, 
for the wiring. The alterations have been carried 
out from the plans of Mr. A. J. Woods, architect, uf 
London. 

BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION.— Plans for a new 
wing of the British Museum were on view on the 
roth inst.,in the Tea-room at the House of Com- 
mons. They were shown in connexion with the 
grant which Parliament is making for the exten- 
sion. The cost will be about 200.000/. The present 
addition, says the Daily Chronicle, is part of a 
general scheme which will ultimately see the 
British Museum covering the whole area bounded 
by Great Russell-street, Montague-street, Montague- 
place, and Bedford-square. The ground forming 
this block and not already occupied by the Museum 
buildings was acquired some time ago from the 
Duke of Bedford. An important step ia its utilisa- 
tion is represented by the plans which Mr. Henry 


just completed. They concern the frontage towards 
Montague-place, or the northern side of the Museum. 
Here a fine block 380 ft. long will be erected. This 


. Corner wings, as they may be called, 


The new building, when it has been erected, will be 
utilised in connexion with the Museum library and 
exhibition galleries. It is to be of five stories. 
There will be a basement devoted to storage, and 
then a sub-ground floor, which will be utilised for 
storage, and also as receiving and packing rooms. 
Next will come a ground floor of galleries, and over 
it a mezzanine floor with a variety of rooms for 
general purposes and the use of students. Lastly, 
there wiil be an upper floor, which will consist of 
galleries and further working space for students. 


—_ 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


NEW WATER SUPPLY, MARGATE.—The question 
of a better water supply to Margate has pressed 
heavily on the Corporation for many years past. 
The original pumping works are situated at the 
Tivoli, and, to meet the requirements of the growing 
population, the Dane Works were constructed in 
1886. These works have been the means of averting 
the complete breakdown of the water supply for 
some years, but the carrying out of the main 
drainage scheme in 1883-90, aud the consequent 
great impetus to building operations, caused a much 
greater demand for water, which the combined 
works were unable to meet. In 1895 Mr. Mansergh, 
C E,, was called in to advise the Corporation, and 
the following year he made a report, recommending 
that a new supply should be taken from the surface- 
water stream running from Wingham. For several 
reasons this scheme fell through, and in 1898-99 the 
Corporation put down an experimental deep bore- 
hole in the Dane, penetrating the lower green sand, 
at a cost of 1,4761., but the water was found to be 
too brackish 1or domestic use, and therefore the 
work had to be abandoned. In the year 1900 the 
Corporation promoted a Bill in Parliament to pro- 
cure water from Brooke's Ead— Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., being the Eagineer—but which failed 
to obtain Parliamentary sanction. In Igor the 
Corporation put down a supplementary salt-water 
scheme at a cost of 3,225/., and the same year ex- 
perimented further in trying to obtain water from 
Nash Court, at a cost of 9751, which experiment 
also failed to supply any appreciable amount of 
water. The scheme which was finally adopted 
received Parliamentary sanction last year, and 
is now carried out: it was propounded by Mr. 
Albert Latham, M.Inst.C E., the Borough Engineer. 
The site of the works is on the mainland at Uffing- 
ton, in the parish of Wingham, near the outcrop of 
the line of chalk bills ranging from Canterbury to 
Dover. The scheme includes the sinking of the 
pumping well and adits driven in the chalk to a 
length of 3,000 yards, at the level of ordnance 
datum, which is 132 ft. below the surface at the 
pumping station, the site of which is at least a mile 
trom the nearest house in the village of Wingham. 
On this site, which is 6 acres in extent, have been 
erected engine and boiler houses, workshops, 
storehouses, coal-shed, weighbridge, a block 
of cottages tor the staff, engineer's house, 
board room, workmen’s bath, stable, coacn- 
houses, &c. It was estimated that 2,000,000 gallons 
of water per diem could be obtained from these 
works as the water lice stood at 33 ft. above O.D., 
rising to 156 ft. above O.D. at Womenswoild, about 
four miles to the south, there being an area of fifteen 
square miles to draw upon. It has been found that 
this estimate was very much too low, it being now 
evident that there is sufficient water to be obtained 
here to supply the whole of the Isle of Thanet 

One-third only of the length of adits has been 
driven, which length yields over 2,500,000 gallons 
per diem, or more than double the present require- 
meats ot the town, which quantity can be increased 
to 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 gallons, if required, in the 
future. To construct this length of 1,000 yards, it 
has been necessary to pump about 500,000,000 
gallons of water to waste, which is more toan the 
total quantity of water supplied from both pumping 
stations in Margate for the last two years. To 
show the recovering power of the wells on the 

cessation of the pumping, the water line rose in a 
few days to within 4 ft. of its original level. The 
water is delivered iatu the town by m-ans of aa Id Io. 

cast-iron main, fourteen miles in fengtb, through 
which the water is pumped from the well by two 
duplicate triple expansion enginesand pumps uf 106 

horse-power each; each pump at its normal speed 

will deliver 2,000,000 gallons of water in the 

twenty-four hours, or 1,000,000 gallons ia the twelve 

hours, but they are both capable of working at a 

much greater speed. The 15 ia. main was designed 

to pass 1,000,000 gallons of water in the twelve hours 

but such care has been taken in the laying anc 

such easy curves have been introduced that, in con- 

sequence, the estimated friction has been reduced, 

so that the main will readily deliver a much greater 

quantity of water per diem. This also carries with 

it a reduction in the amount of coal consumed. 

The Parliamentary estimate, incluaing the rising 

main, buildings, engines and pump;, weil and adits, 

with to per cent. added for contingencies, amounted 

to 83,9851, whereas the contracts entered into by 





the Council for carrying out this work amounted to 


70,7301. In connexion with this scheme the Cor- 


ration of Margate have extended their water dis- 
trict, so as to include about seventeen parishes in 
east Kent, covering an area of about fifty square 
miles. They have already the work for supplying 











lectric . The n of the new block is in | miles. 
can be worked by the ceclinat deere. a lewey wit the seneent scheme of the Museum, | this district well ia hand. Two supplementary 
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Water Supplies Committee that the Glen-| “for other ecclesiastical purposes, but not for any | 1,187,200/. in value, and it will be observed that in 
quey burn, in the Glendevon district, should be | secular " The graveyard as an open space | 1902 the total export was larger by nearly 10 per 
harnessed, and that an 18-in. pipe should be laid] or garden has latterly been under the care and/ cent. than in that year. The principal exporting 


from a reservoir at the burn to a point near Dun- 
fermline, and that from there a 12-inch pipe be put 
down to Castlandhill, near the naval base. It was 
estimated that the cost of the works would be from 
100,000/. to 120,000). 


—_ 
ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
Messrs. Knight & Parkinson, of Temple Chambers, 
E.C., architects and surveyors, have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Samuel Knight, F.R.1.B.A., will 
continue to practise at the above address, and Mr. 
C. E, L. Parkinson, A.R.1.B.A., will practise at 44, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 

New Park, TOTTENHAM.—Mr. L. E. Ward, 
Chairman of the Tottenham District Council, on the 
oth inst. opened Downhills Park—twenty-six acres 
ot land in the centre of the district. The new park 
has been acquired at a cost of 31,150/., of which sum 
the Middlesex County Council contributed 5,300/. 
It adjoins the estate which the London County 
Council will use for building dwellings for 40,000 
persons. Previous to declaring the park open Mr. 
Ward laid the foundation-stone of a dust destructor, 
which will cost 27,o00/. 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS AT ROTHERHAM.—The 





control of the London County Council, who, in 
March, 1902, after the works had been begun, 


filed a petition in the Consistory Court asking for a 
revocation or amendment of the second eran 


fully be erected upon any disused burial ground 
except for the enlargement of a church or other 
of worship, and that the projected parish-hall 

did not come within those exceptions, The learned 
Chancellor, having satisfied himseif as to the cause 
of the Council’s non-appearance in June, 1901, 
adjudged (July 31, 1902) that, whilst the Con- 
sistory Court had jurisdiction to issue a faculty 
for a vestry-hall in the situation , and com- 
municating with the church, the desired faculty 
should be expressly worded so as to preclude the 
use of the room for secular objects, and that he felt 
able to grant authority for its use as a vestry-room 
herch. The London County 

Council appealed from that order. In the course of 
a long and exhaustive judgment, in which he 
reviewed the powers and jurisdiction of the two 
Courts, the Dean of Arches stated that, in his 
opinion, the hall, as not serving directly or in- 


directly the primary purpose of a church, could not | 


be deemed an “enlargement of the church” within 
the scope and meaning of the Act, and that the 


centres are Fredrikstad, Christiania, Drammen, 
Frederikshald, and Porsgrund. From Fredrikstad 
the export increased considerably in 1902 com- 
pared with the two previous years. The total 
quantity exported from that port was 568,40, 
against 534,763 cubic metres in roor and 553,744 
cubic métres in 1900, Of flooring boards 225,22; 
cubic méttes went to the United Kingdom 
and 35,884 and 24,034 cubic metres to Africa and 
Australia respectively. The prices for the Colonies 
ruled from 7/. 103. to 8/. 58. for white, and 81. ros. 
to of. 58. for red f.o.b. From Christiania the 
exportations in 1902 amounted to 202,472 cubic 
metres, compared with 200,792 in 1901 and 231,585 
in 1900. At Frederikshald tne total export in 1902 
was 5,204,720 British cubic feet, as against 5,172,932 
cubic feet in 1901. The termination of the war in 
South Africa caused increased demand from the 
United Kingdom and Colonies, raising prices 10 to 
15 per cent. Of the various descriptions, the 
greatest demand was for planed and sawn timber. 
Attention has been called at Porsgrund to this 
peculiar feature in the present state of the sawn 
timber trade: that white wood is selling at com- 
| paratively higher prices than red, a circumstance 
which is thought to be due to the continually in- 
creasing drain on white wood logs by the pulp 
mills. About 21 per cent. of the total area of the 
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: pumps have been erected at the works and also ajover the two vestries to extend across the south | two timber trestles. In order to prevent any sub. 
reservoir completed at U and a high leveljend. The parish room was intended for vestry sidence of the old work, a new foundation of rubble = 
tank at Woodiands, three distant on high | meetings, missions and other religious services, and concrete with a central steel column was car. 
ground, the top water line of which is 332 ft. above | Sunday schools, and kindred parochial purposes. | ried down beneath a part of the area to a level 
ordnance datum and the level of the foor of the} But Lord Tredegar, chief oo landiord in | lower than that of the station foundations. The | 
adits at Uffington. One of the contracts for the| the parish, and whose father, Charles Morgan, | permanent steelwork was then erected, and after see 
mains comprises over fourteen miles of main, of | Bart., gave the fabric and site, took exception to the concrete filling had been placed and allowed to an 
which ten miles have been completed. Before the oon bog the front of the peswoaece: press one set for a sufficient time, the temporary supports iol 
scheme was finally adopted by the Corporation they | ture from the original design of 1839, proposed | were removed, and the remaining spaces were ir 
took the opinion of Messrs. Hawkesley & Eaton and | that the vestries and hall should be erected | filled up. the 
Mr. Whittaker, the geologist, who reported that |at the north instead of the south end. Thereupon,| EXPORTS OF TIMBER FROM Norway.—From the 
“ they considered the scheme would afford a good|on June 27, 1901, Dr. Tristram ordered a supple- official returns it appears that the quantity of timber snd 
and ample supply of water, admirable in quality and | mental faculty to issue—no opposition being made exported from the whole of Norway in 1902 was oul 
sufficient in quantity to meet the growing demands | —for the two vestries on the east side, | 1,961,725 cubic metres, made up of 598,568 cubic ay 
of Margate for many years to come.” and a larger 80 ft. by 40 ft., with sitting room | metres of planed timber, 536,174 of sawn, 105,636 of at 
WATER SUPPLY, THE ROSYTH NAVAL BasE,—/|for 240 persons, on the side behind the | hewn, 542,375 of round, 85,506 of staves, &c., and a 
The principal business before a meeting of Dun- | chancel—the chancel being-extended, and the south | 93,416 ot laths. In rgor the exports amounted to at 
fermline District Committee, held at Dunfermline | wall of the hall serving as the north wall of the/ 1,805,224 cubic metres, and in 1900 to 2,002,243. , 
on the 4th inst., was the question of the introduc-| church. The order under appeal set out in greater | What proportion of the exports was taken by the 
tion of a new water supply into the district, | detail the uses to which the hall was to be put,| United Kingdom in 1902 has not yet been ascer- s 
including the Rosyth naval base. A Report by the | with the addition that it might be made to serve | tained, but in 1g0r such proportion amounted to 
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committee of the Council of the County Borough of | faculty was, to a certain extent, contrary to the | country, or 26,324 square miles, is considered to be 
Rotherham have considered plans, report, and] provisions of the Act, and invafid. Sir Lewis | covered by forests. The consumption of timber has 
estimate prepared by the Corporation architect in | Dibdin then showed how he thought it by no means | been enormous, but more replanting is going on— Fa 
regard to workmen’s dwellings. Ciass A house will | followed that the Consistory Court or the Court of | a precaution that is very necessary if this important 0," 
have accommodation :—Ground floor : sitting-room, | Arches could entertain the petition of the Council | N ian industry is to hold its own, for in some Lt 
with projecting window ; kitchen ; small scullery, | inviting the Consistory Court to re-hear the matter | parts of the country the felling goes on faster than | 
with bath in niche opening into scullery ; pantry. | and reverse its decision. Taking, however, the view | the growth. icy 
First floor, two bedrooms; attic floor, one bed-| that he did of the invalidity of the faculty so faras| SAFE DEPOSIT, BELFAST.—The Ocean Accident Uy 
room; separate yards. Cost, 1go/. per house. | the hall is concerned, he considered the right course | and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., have opened de! 
; Ciass C accommodation :—Ground floor, living-| would be to vary the order by omitting certain |a safe deposit in Chichester-street, Belfast. The 
room, kitchen, lobby and pantry ; first floor, two | provisions, which might be taken to reaffirm the | safe deposit has been built to the plans of Messrs. Wi 
bedrooms and closet ; attic, one bedroom ; separate | faculty in respect of the hall, and merely to dismiss | Young & Mackenzie, architects, by the Ratner Safe pi 
yards. Cost, 15ol. per house. The estimated cost | the petition without costs. | Co., Ltd., London. lg 
of twenty-five houses Class A is 4,7s0/.; of thirty-] ELEecrric LIGHTING SCHEME, BOOTLE, — At} ELEctriciry SCHEME, LUDLOW.—At a meeting 0c 
five houses Class C, 5,250! ; total 10,927/. Adding | Bootle, on the 6th inst., a Local Government Board of the Ludlow Town Council recently it was C0 
cost of land, roads, and drainage, the amount is | inquiry was held into the application of the Bootle | decided to make application to the Local Govern- di 
brought to 11,627/. The total annual charge to pay | Town Council for sanction to borrow 40,000/. for ment Board for powers to borrow 8,250/. for carry- en 
interest and sinking fund is 543/. 198. 3d. The] purposes of electric lighting, and 2,500/. for the ing out a scheme of electric lighting, and for the th 
rental expected is twenty-five houses at 63., and | purpose of laying out certain land in Stanley-road | purpose of a refuse-destructor. The scheme has fe 
thirty-five houses at ss, 845! from which has} fronting the South Recreation Ground as public been prepared by Mr. Jobn Parker, Hereford. wi 
to be deducted 281/. 138. 4d. for rates, repairs, &c.,| walks and pleasure grounds. The inspector was. A CREMATORIUM FOR SHEFFIELD.—At a recea! st 
leaving a net rental ot 563!. 63, 8d, or showing a] Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King. 'meeting of the Burial Grounds Sub-committee of bo 
clear profit of 19/. 7s. 5d. a year. The twoschemes| THE ARCHITECT TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. | the City Council it was resolved that detailed plass w 
i* mentioned have been adopted, and the plans have|—In the House Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. of the proposed crematorium to be erected at © t)- a 
te been cent to the Local Government Board. Lambert asked the Secretary to the Board of | road Cemetery, submitted by the architect (Mr. le 
; CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING SCHOOL.—Sir | Education what length of time Mr. Robson had | Chas. Hadfield), be approved, and that the Town m 
J. Fortescue Flannery, M.P., distributed on Friday} served as consulting architect to the Board of | Clerk be instructed to forward the same to the 1g 
oe: sast week, at the Crystal Palace School of Practical} Education; whether he had received notice that | Local Government Board and to the Home Secre- ge 
2% Engineering, the certificates gained by the successful | his services would be terminated on September 30; tary for their approval. 2 t 
Pe) oof students during the past term. Several references | was such notice due to his incompetence, if not,| EXTENSION OF THE MALL TO CHARING CROSS.— Ww 
ah ok were made in the course of the proceedings to the| what was the reason for it; and whether, | The Office of Works have taken the necessary steps th 
is é | excellent appoiatments gained by the majorityof the|in view of appeals permitted by the Edu-/to carry out the long-projected scheme of extending fl 
mes | 1,600 students who had passed through the school} cation Act to be made by the denominational the Mall to Charing Cross. The whole of the Crows w 
a i since its foundation thirty-one years ago. Among | managers to the Board of Education, he would take property on the south side of Spring-gardens, until ¥ 
; PBs the latest recorded appointments are Mr. H. T.| steps to secure that the highest expert assistance recently occupied by Admiralty departments, will of 
: Ks Jackman, executive engineer for Hong Kong under | should continue to be at the service of the Board. shortly be demolished. The raw material will be T 
ied fa the Government; Mr, W. Evetts, chief draughts-| Sir W. Anson replied that Mr. Robson had been | sold by auction, and immediately after the work of tr 
‘ hd i man and assistant locomotive engineer, C.S.A. Rail- | engaged for eighteen and a halt years as Consulting | demolition will be commenced. Theold corrugated 
Lae et way, Bloemfontein; Mr. S. A. Hollis, assistant | Architect to the Board of Education. “ His engage- | buildings in the Admiralty gardens will also come 83 
ee FS 3 i engineer, waterworks, Bloemfontein ; and Mr. E. M. | ment will terminate on September 30. No question | down. In order to carry out the enterprise, the o 
\ntee Bate, surveyor to the Frinton Urban District Coun- | of the competency of Mr. Robson is involved. The Office of Works have acquired blocks of commercial p 
i, a cil. In his speech, Sir Fortescue Flannery referred | Board of Education are making new arrangements and other property on the north side of Spring: ‘ 
es ae. to the competition we have to encounter from|to meet new conditions, and will, of course, take | gardens and in Charing Cross, the expenditure oy a 
zee foreign nations, and said it rested with the tech-| care that they are properly provided with expert volved in this the scheme being coer . 
at Bi nical schools to help England to maintain and| assistance in the matters to which the question | 100,000/. One of the buildings to come down is the 
Ho EP impoove Res POmOm. refers.” Architect's department (Factories’ section) of the " 
aa Hoty TRINITY CHURCH, TREDEGAR-SQUARE,| COLUMBUS CIRCLE STATION, NEW YORK—One| London County Council. The tenants of _ 
E.—An important judgment was delivered on] of the most important stations on the New York | scheduled y have already commenced od 4 
August 6 in the Church House, Westminster, by Sir | Rapid Transit Subway is that taking its name from | leave. After the d demolition of the Crown proper eH I 
Lewis Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, in the case of the | the Columbus Statue, near Sixtieth-street. The roof | the extension scheme will be commenced, and = 3 
London County Council v. Dundas (the Vicar) and | is carried on steel columns and girders, with con- | be forward with as little delay as possible. p 
others, which was an appeal by the Council from a| crete roofing between the latter, and lighting is | The clearance will improve considerably the frontage ‘ 
judgment of Dr. Tristram, K.C, Chancellor of the | effected by vault lights in the footpaths, and by | of the County Council buildings in Spring-garden*- ; 
Diocese of London. In August, 1900, Dr. Tristram | incandescent electric lamps. This station includes |—Pall Mall Gazette. ne . 
granted a faculty, on the petition of the vicar and | four tracks, two for express and two for ordinary| WINDOW, INCE PARISH CHURCH, LANCASHIRE. st 
churchwardens, for some additions to the parish | traffic. Some interest attaches to the method| A stained window has just been placed in Cire ' 
—— of Holy Trinity, comprising an enlargement | adopted for underpinning the Columbus Statue, | Church by Mts. Richard Johnson, of Ince H " 
of the east aisle of the chancel, which is at the| which is about 75 ft. high and weighs nearly |Mayoress of Wigan. The subject is the “Ang ’ 
north end of the church, for a side chapel, vestries 725 tons. The statue is partly u by the | Announcing the Resurrection to the Women at t i 
for the clergy and choir on either side of the south | station works, and during excavation it was sup-| Tomb.” The artists were Messrs. Holt, of War : 
(the conventional west) end, and a new parish room | ported by a pair of heavy steel girders, carried on | wick. 
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po Ga, 
CAPITAL AND a. 
Jonni between representatives of the masters 
house joiners at Sunderland, called on the 
ery the Mayor (Councillor H. J. Turnbull) 
sos ee eta es 
he 7 Sangin ays og : 


at 
advane® 1 considered these suggestions, and their 


read. The communication from 

reli We society. stated that they had, at mass 
unanimously vot ¢ Mayor's 
meeting, , letter added— 


al 


reasonable offer will 
the ... +» The fact of 
being the only trade that finds the 
work, and is paid 23. 1d. less than 
workmen engaged in the building 
think our request is only a reason- 
letter from the Masters’ Association 
the following resolu- 
eement set cut in 
by this Association 
pod discussed iadneure ts 
for a cow 3, the 

ee ap omy to the follow- 


EERE 2: 
act 
fe g 


; 
g5¢ 


cegE 
ge 
gf 
gE 


i 
i 
i 


the question by the men affected only; and, 
if found favourable, the matter to be forthwith 
submitted to an arbitrator to be appointed by the 
Board of Trade. Meanwhile, work to be resumed 
on the understanding that the decision of the 
arbitrator shall take effect as from the date of the 
award, This further effort of the Mayor to bring 
about a settlement will now be brought before the 
respective Associations. 


—_ 
— 


LEGAL. 
CHELSEA ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


In the Chancery Division this week Mr. Justice 
Farwell concluded the hearing of the case ot Barr 
v. The City & Suburban Electric Carriage Co. (1903), 
Ltd. 





Mr. C. G. Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Christopher 
James appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. W. H. 
Upjohn, K.C., and Mr. Percy Wheeler for the 
defendants. 


Mr. Jenkins, in opening the case, said the action 
was for an injunction and brought by the 
plaintiff in respect of the obstruction of an ancient 
light. The plaintiff, Mr. Barr, was the lessee and 
occupier of a block of buildings. If he (counsel) 
could prove that the plaintiff's light was ancient he 
did not think it could be contended that he was not 
entitled to succeed in the action, as it was apparent 
there was obstruction of the plaintiff's light by the de- 
fendants’ building operations. The plaintiff's premises 
were known as No. 4, Markham-terrace, Llenheim- 
street, Chelsea, the plaintiff carrying on there the 
business of a builder and decorator. These premises 
were a cottage or small house, and in the rear was 
4 builder’s yard with a workshop. The plaintiff's 
lease was dated June 16, 1900, and he had the pre- 
mises for a term of 7? years from Midsummer, 
igo0, The particular light obstructed was in the 
ground floor room used as a painters’ shop, &c 
The shop consisted of two floors. Oa the first floor 
was a carpenter's shop—a well-lighted room—and 
there was no obstruction of that. The ground 
‘vor room had a window in the south wall which 
Was essential for its use as a painters’ shop, &c., 
where the men mixed paints and matched the tints 
of wall papers. That light was an ancient light. 
The defendants had built a wall only 12 in. away 
{rom the plaintiff's premises on the south side. 

in answer to his lordship, the learned counsel 
said that the wall erected by the defendants was 
only about 1 ft. away from the window in the 
Plaintid’s painters’ shop, The defendants’ ground 
Jas higher than the plaintiff's, and the top of the 
nee wall was 2 ft. 5 in. above the plaintiff's 


His lordship remark 

was only one thas - ed that he supposed there 
Mr. Upjohn said there would in any event be a 
Tien 3%. to what damage the plaintiff had 
wan | If Mr, Jenkins established an ancient 
wucow, he (Me. Upjohn) should submit that the 
He shaare® Ouly entitled to very small damages. 
vlaladia ask that after the first witness for the 
ane was called that all the witnesses on both 

Mr Id leave the Court. 
objection ims Said that, of course, he had no 

Con 0 to make to that pro 
linuing, the learned counsel said it would be 
paintery ens Plans that the only other light to the 
00 which besides that mentioned was from a 
here was oes. pattially glazed, on the north side. 
it was wot Very little light coming from that, because 
in the Tea mall, and it was obstructed by buildings 
- It was rather speculative to say what 








the defendants’ second wall did—which was further 
off than the one within 12 in. of the plaintiff's prte- 
mises, and parallel with it—but it was clear that if 
the nearest wall was not there, there would be some 
obstruction to the plaintiff's window from the further 
wall. The defendants had been very concise in their 
defence. They said that the plaintiff's window was 
made within the last two years, and got an adjourn- 
ment of the case on the ground that they had gota 
witness abroad who was coming to say it was only 
built within that time. Unless he (Mr. Jenkins) had 
been very much misdirected, the defendants had 
been very much misdirected. The history of the 
premises was this: Until the plaintiff took his lease 
On June 16, 1900, the property was in the possession, 
and was owned by, a Mr. Leggett, who died in the 
year 1899, and it was after his death that the 
plaintiff took the premises. Mr. Leggett was also 
a builder and used this yard of his for storing 
ladders. The plaintiff himself knew Leggett and 
did business with him, and had been into the 
premises and into this room. But he fairly said he 
did not notice how it was lighted, and did not 
notice that until he took possession. Mr. Leggett 
did not at first live on the premises, but close by. 
When he first had the workshop this particular 
window did not exist—in 1878. Leggett had in- 
tended to move into this place and to use this 
painters’ shop as a kitchen and living-room, and his 
son, who would be called as a witness, himself, in 
the early part of 1878, in order to make this room 
suitable for use as a kitchen and living-room, match- 
boarded the ceiling, put in a range and chimney, 
and made this window to give some light, and there 
was to this day the range and the chimney there. 
He should call Leggett and corroborating witnesses 
as to this. The learned counsel said it was very im- 
portant for the plaintiff to have a good light in the 
painters’ shop, and he should call evidence to show 
that since the obstruction had occurred the place 
could not be used as a painters’ shop, and the plaia- 
tiff bad to make other arrangements accordingly. 
The plaintiff had a suite of rooms at Chelsea, which 
he formerly let for 163. a week, and instead of let- 
ting the rooms he used one of them as a painters’ 
shop. That was inconvenient, and he (Mr. Jenkins) 
should ask hia lordship to give the plaintitf some 
small amount of damages, even if he granted the in- 
junction. If noinjunction was granted he should 
ask for larger damages. 

His lordship said he should have no discretion if 
the plaintiff proved substantial damage. 

Mr. Jenkins submitted that if the plaintiff proved 
his light was ancient, a mandatory injunction would 
necessarily follow with regard to the nearest wall. 
He did not ask for a mandatory injunction with 
regard to the further wall, because the obstruction 
was not so great with regard to that wall. He 
submitted, however, that there was material ob- 
struction from the further wall. 

Mr. Upjohn suggested that it would save time if 
the question of whether the light was ancient or 
not was discussed first. 

His lordship rematked that he could not see how 
the defendants could deny that there was some 
obstruction of the light coming to the plaintiit's 
window by reason of the defendants’ nearest wall. 

Mr. Upjohn said he would agree that there was 
some obstruction ; but he understood that the win- 
dow in question could not be used for any purpose 
of enjoyment. The window was set in a deep 
embrasure. 

Mr. Jenkins then called evidence in support of 
his case, and in the result his lordship, after having 
heard some evidence on behalf of the defence, held 
that the plaintiff's light was ancient, and granted 
the injunction as prayed with regard to the nearer 
wall of the defendant's building. He also awarded 
the plaintiif 234. 13s. damages ree 

Judgment accordingly for the plaintiff with costs. 





—_ 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


13,203 of 1902—R. J. WORRALL: Fences and 
“Gates and Doors Therefor. 
The door may be formed of a series of bars. The 
bars are connected together by lazy tongues, which 
hold them together at a given distance apart or 
permit them to fold closely together, and thus 
occupy a reduced space. Or the door may be 
formed of bars intersecting each other as a lattice 
work aad connected at their intersections pivotally. 
The intersecting bars may be mounted to outside 
styles or framework by means or studs working in 
open slots. The slots may be formed in plates, and 
the plates mounted upon one or both sides of the 
stvle or framework, or the slots may be formed of 
tongue shape with an extra thickness at the root. 
The tongue may be secured by its root to the style 
or framework. Thus while the slot is rigidly fixed 
to the style or framework the stud is allowed to 
move freely in the slot, and allow the intersecting 
bars or lattice to fold so as to be approximately 
parallel to each other, or to move upon their pivots 
and form angles with each other. Thus the door 
is able to expand and contract, and the expanded 
door may be strengthened by means of crossbars, 








* a ies ee ications are in the stage to which 
qliewatausd Patents upon them can be made. 





and may be ned by slidin i - 
tically, y be ope y & horizontally or ver 
15,396 Of 1902.—THE BARNSLEY BRITISH Co- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETY, Ltp, and M. E. TUNE: 
Ventilator for Extracting Foul Air, Noxious Fumes, 
and the Like from Churches, Schools, and Other 
Large Buildings, 
A ventilator consisting of a central chamber. en- 
larged chamber, cones and winguard suitably 
arranged, enabling the wind blowing in any direc- 
tion to cause a suction. 2 
15,606 of 1902.—J. T. Szek: Means for Deodorising 
or Disinfecting Urinals, Stables, and the Like, 
A composition adapted for use as a sanitary and 
disinfecting material for covering walls, floors, and 
the like, consisting of a mixture of peat, infusorial 
earth, a disinfecting liquid containing cresyl com- 
pounds and cementitious or other binding material. 
15,893 of 1902.—E. H. Cummins: 
Fasteners. 
In a casement fastener of the V-type the combina- 
tion of two links, the meeting end of one of these 
being provided with an elongated slot, and the 
meeting end of the other with a square orifice. 
It further consists of the combination of two links 
and the bolt square where it passes through the 
Square orifice ot one of the links and threaded at 
one extremity to receive a binding. 
17,969 of 1902.—A. F. BUDDEN: Domestic Fire- 
places. 
This invention relates to domestic fireplaces, and 
the objects thereof are to consume the smoke 
and also to provide a means of using coal or like 
fuel, or gas, either or both, as the heating means, as 
the occasion may require. In carrying this inven- 
tion into effect, the fireclay lump or back of the 
stove is, from the point above the grate, carried 
upward and forward at a suitable angle or inclina- 
tion so as to overhang the grate. Upon the inclined 
part of the back are mounted a series of vertically 
or otherwise disposed grids or frames of lattice or 
open work, formed of cast-iron or other suitable 
metal, and beneath which grid or frame is arranged 
a Bunsen or other suitable burner, or several such 
burners might be so employed. Extending across 
the back of the fireplace, and communicating with 
the burners, is a gas-supply pipe, which, in a 
confined position, is furnished with a cock by the 
aid of which the gas-supply may be controlled. 


19,435 Of 1902.—F. W. BROADBENT AND C. FE. 
HOLLIDAY: Machine for Moulding, Pressing, or 
Repressing Tiles, Bricks, and such like articles from 
Plastic or Powdered Substances. . 

This invention consists of a machine worked by 
hand or other power for moulding, prezsing, or 
repressing articles from plastic or powdered sub- 
stances, more especially quarries and tiles and such 
like objects from clay. In carrying the invention 
into effect loose plates are provided, preferably of 
metal and with or without pattern, to be inserted 
flatways at right angles to the applied force between 
the clots, bats, bricks, quarries, tiles, or other such 
like mass of plastic clay or layers of clay dust, 
lime, or whatever material may be used, thus 
separating them one from another, but at the same 
time allowing the pressure applied to the outer one 
by screw, lever, or other means to be imparted to 
them all. Provision is also made for quickly and 
accurately feeding the die-box with the clay clots 
and plates, and also for delivering those that have 
already been pressed. 

19,915 of 1902.—A. E. BROWN: Drying Chambers, or 
Drying Floors, or the Like, for Drying Bricks, Tiles, 
Pottery, Terra-cotta, or for the Like Purpose. 

In means for drying bricks, tiles, pottery, terra- 
cotta, or for the like purpose, the arrangement and 
combination of flues for obtaining a uniform dis- 
tribution to the goods to be dried of the heat from 
waste gas of comparatively low temperature or 
other products of combustion of any desired tem- 
perature or from heated air, such arrangement com- 
prising a longitudinally disposed service flue and a 
longitudinally disposed collecting tlue in combination 
and acting in conjunction with a series of cross 
flues each connecting said service and collecting 
flues with a series of cross tlues extending above the 
ground or paviog, supporting same and spaced 
apart from one another in suchwise as to be adapted 
to permit sand or other non-combustible material 
to be filled in between the adjacent sides of said 
cross-flues, and to be removed therefrom to thereby 
regulate the extent of the heat surface of said cross 
flues, said flues being of ample cross-sectional area 
to permit the free passage there through of large 
volumes of said hot gases or heated air. 

21,168 of 1902.—J. L. A. POLLARD: Heating Stove. 

A heating stove comprising an ash-pit, surmounted 

by fire bars and a fire door. This arrangement 

forming the hearth or fireplace is situated beneath 
an earthenware or pottery column, formed by 
elements placed one above the other, and hermeti- 
cally sealed at their junctions by means of joint 
rings or packing locged in grooves provided 
for that purpose in tue ends of the elements. 

Each of these elements is divided by a vertical 

earthenware partition wall, which, startiog from the 

hearth, or fireplace, rises as far as the lower end of 
the last element. This last element ‘erminates the 
column, which is closed by a plug or cap, also made 
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of earthenware. 
A flue is arranged 
pipe or chimney is placed on the said flues. The 
gases from the hearth rise in one : 
partments of the column, and descends at the back 
of the partition wall in order to escape into the 
chimney. Coal, coke, wood, oil, or 
fuel can be burnt ia the hearth or 
21,196 of 1902.—J. C. CHRISTENSEN: Locks or 
Fastenings. 
In locks or fastenings of the kind in which the bolt 
is pushed back by a pressure at right angle with the 
plane of the door, the is 
case and provided with a slot and with two pins in 
combination and acti 
bent tubes attached to the lock case, and each of 
which at one end extends into the slot and over the 
pins ; while the other end of each said tube termi- 
nates within the knob of the door, a pin mounted 
upon a movable press button, the pia being movahe 
inside the tube end, and a series of balls in each said 
tube, filling the interval between the ends of the 
pins, so that when one of these is pushed into the 
tube the other is simultaneously withdrawn and 
pushed outwardly from same. 
23,087 of 1902.—J. R. MAYFIELD : Fireplaces. 
This consists of providing a fireplace with a double 
bottom, one or both bottoms being perforated and 
adapted to slide relatively to the other or one 
another ; so that by moving one or both, as the case 
may be, the perforations may be opened and closed, 
and ashes allowed to fall through or be retained as 
desired, 
24,830 of 1902.—F. W. ADAMS ; Door-Springs. 
According to the invention a long spiral spring is 
rotated in a U-shaped groove or recess form 
along the centre of the top of the door, the said 
spring being either partially or wholly enclosed in a 
casing. Through this spring is passed a rod, the 
outer end ot which carries a nut, against which the 
end of the spring bears, and by adjusting which the 
tension of the spring can be regulated. The inner 
end of the rod is secured to one end of a chain, the 
other end of which is fastened or pivotted to that 
part of the binge which is aflixed to the door-post. 
The inner end of the spring bears against the other 
half of the hinge, i.c., the part secured to the door, 
so that it will be seen that the spring tends to hold 
the door tightly against the door-post. 
2.475 of 1903.—W. R. SPRINGER : Hinges, 
This invention consists in the combination with a 
casing or frame having a vertical mortise in one 
side thereof, a door or the like element, an attach- 
ing plate countersunk in said” mortise, and having 
a vertical V-shaped socket with dove-tailed side 
edges, the length of said attaching plate being less 
than that of said mortise, and a hinge having one 
leaf attached to the door and the other Jeaf pro- 
vided with a V-shaped offset adapted to fit in the 
socket of said attaching plate, the mortise in which 
said attaching plate is countersunk, adapting said 
hinge to be raised with the door to disconnect it 
offset from the socket of said attaching plate. 
3,974 Of 1903.—H. N. HauG: Houses for Drying Fish 
and the Like. 
This invention consists of a house for drying fish 
and the like, the combination of a chamber in 
which the air admitted from without is heated, a 
drying-room through which the air introduced 
from the heating chamber through apertures in the 
floor at one end of the room, pass over the fish at 
a constant epzed, the fish being equally distributed 
in the room and suspended with its flat side 
parallel to the direction in which the air is flowing, 
an exhaust chamber, through which the air is again 
ejected into the atmosphere. 
4,821 of 1903 —R C, CARPENTER : Apparatus for the 
Manufacture of Cement. 
This invention relates to apparatus for producing 
cement, and it relates especially to apparatus for 
producing cement by the rotary process, in which 
the heat issuing from the cement kilns is utilised in 
various ways, such as heating a boiler or economiser 
or dryer. 
15,834 of 1902,—F. S. PLANT: Single or Duplex Gauge 
for Gauging Bricks and the Like. 
Accordiog to this invention the apparatus for gaug- 
ing bricks and the like consists essentially of a flat 
piece of iron or other suitable material, preferably 
about 74 in. long, 17 in, wide, and 1s in, in thick- 
ness. A slot is made to thin off an inch of its length, 
it is then set out in inches and parts of inches, as in 
the case of the ordinary 2-ft. rule. The stop is in- 
serted through the slot and secured on the other 
side by means of a wing nut and washer. 
19,005 of 1902,.—H, L. DOULTON : Flushing Siphons 
Sor Sewage and the Like. 
In flushing siphons with two or more outlets, the 
adoption of ventilating pipes from said outlet for 
the more ready escape of air. Said ventilating pipe 
to be entirely separate or joined into one or more 
pipes. 
19,470 of 1902—R. H. RADFORD : Gulleys, Guliey- 
Traps, and Silt Boxes. 
In gulleys, gulley traps, and silt boxes the arrange- 
ment and combination of parts and appliances, by 
which the lining or tray for catching the mud or 


i 


silt, and the bell or trap are constructed in one, so }. 


that the bell portion of the tray is only slightly 


a 
ng in conjunction with two | longi 


ed | t» the back 


Shan the top of the waste pipe, and the 
of the tray or silt box is considerably below 
the level of the was thus forming a com- 
bined bell trap and tray which can be removed at 
One operation for cleaning. 
27,283 of 1902.—A. G. Boys: Wood-paving Blocks. 
The said invention consists essentially in making up 


roadways and pavements; the said block consists 
of several 1 sections cut from waste timber 
into rectangular blocks of uniform widths and con- 
nected together so as to present the end grain 
uppermost, The said sections ate to- 
gether by cutting a dovetail slot along both the 
tudinal sides of the block and fit therein a 
oe eee woe ee es abe ors an ties 
tions together ; se are ven 
in, allowing one end of each to enter each 


alternate block, and so clamping and tightening the 
whole together. In some cases do strips may 
be used without the staples, or without the 


strips may be used to connect the sections together 
to form one rectangular block. 
6,345 of 1903.—G, JONES : Fire-escapes. 
A fire-escape which comprises a ladder, of which 
the sides are chains and the steps are metal bare, 
and of which the bottom step or bar is of a length 
which ensures that it will project a considerable 
distance at each side of the ladder in order that the 
ladder may be rolled up upon said bar and readily 
unrolled without entanglement. Means are pro- 
pvided for preventing ladder from turning when 
suspended, and from unrolling after it is rolled up. 
5,323 of 1903.—W. W. WILLIAMS : Drain-pipe. 
The pipe increases in thickness from the spigot end 
part of the socket, thus making the 
ne of double the thickness of an ordinary D- 
pe. 
7,202 of 1903.—W. BUSSE : Perforated Draining and 
Drying Slate Tiles, 
This invention relates to tiles for draining and 
drying wood pulp or fibrous or other materiale. 
The object beirg to replace clay tiles by providing 
perforated slabs of solid slate of novel construction 
with conically or roundly perforated orifices per- 
formed by mechanical means, either in layers or 
circular form, and destined to the formation of 
double bottoms and similar purposes. 
6,921 Of 1903.—M. H. RYLATYr: Earthenware Pipes 
and the Like. 
A pipe for drainage and the like purposes, having 
one or more sockets, in which are formed any suit- 
able number of sloping ribs to guide and support 
the spigot end of the pipe to be joined to socket or 
pipe. 
11,083 of 1903.—K. SPATZ, mee KUHLER: Pro- 
duction of Mosaic Work. 


This relates to the production of mosaic work, and | Best 


consists in the combination of plate glass of any 
colour and transparency, said plate plate glass being 
provided in a suitable manner on one of its surfaces 
with a rough backing, and thereupon cut into small 
pieces of the required size. 
12,6360 of 1903.—W. N. WIGHT : Concrete Structures, 
The construction of a concrete flooring with a wire 
fabric embedded in the concrete and suspended be- 
tween the flooring supports, the fabric com- 
posed of straight wires in the direction tranaverse to 
the supports and cross wires at right angles to said 
straight wires, for spacing the same, and bound 
thereto at the crossing points. 
13,115 of 1903.—H. H. LAKE (W. SPANGHER) : Par- 
quet Flooring. 
In parquet flooring, which consists in providing the 
pieces or plates ot wooden parquet flooring upon 
the lower face with a layer of asphalt of special 
composition, adhering, on the one hand, strongly to 
the wood and, on the other, to the cemeat constitut- 
ing the bed of the flooring, this layer of asphalt 
presenting upon its lower face—for the purpose of 
increasing its adhesion to the cement—projections 
or protuberances, obtained by pressing by means 
of a die, which is applied to [tne asphalt whilst still 
hot and soft. 


—_ 
ee 


MEETINGS. 
AvGusT 17 to 22. 
Junior Institution of Engineers.— Summer meeting 


at Sheffield. The proceedings will be opened at the 
Town Hali at 11 a.m. by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield. 


Saturpay, Aucusr 22. 

Northern Architectural Association, — Excursion 
meeting, Blagdon and Stannington. Members to assemble 
atthe lodge gates of the principal entrance to Blagdon 
Hall at 3.30 p.m, 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
. July Palle nes org (at Norwich). 
ee 4, ome —The Home ae and Whit- 
an . ¥ wy a ath iste 
diese: Wiscningeien’ Markie. sioemanas a oO 








Reynold’s Farms, 226a.3r.11p.,f.andc... 3,800 
Various enclosures, 34a. 2r. 39 p., f. and c..... 870 
Copyhold cottage and 1a. rts 33-p esc... ase 165 
15 freehold and copyhold cottages ............ 870 

Themetthorpe, &c., Norfolk.— Old Hall and 
Heath Farms, 317 a. or. 20p.,f.andc. .... 4,200 


rectangular blocks of wood, such a% are used for | Lian 





By Spsu.mans’ (at Norwich). 
+, Norfol.—Freehold rent charge 
Baer diteh Unless edei. Lt,o00 
July 28.—By Morris, MARSHALL, & Poors (at 
Newtown). 
Caersws, Montgomery,—The Unicorn Hotel and 
La. ar, red ae Pe MB asta etek seco vcks 
WMG GEN C0USSebe s4sciesi ss ....,, 
Two freehold fields, ga. 2r. 33 p., yor. 112... 
wnog, Montgomery.— Lieast Uchaf Farm 
oe eg | ee 
July 3c.-—-Bv Watton & Lee (at York), 
Pickering, &c., Yorks.—The Keldy le Estate 
843 a. 2r.op., f. (in one loi) .............. : 
: Ww Ase 2 (at Sudbury). 
or Samp: Suffolk.—Church Farm, 29 a. t r. 1 p., 
: By Biowerr & Sons (at Ely). 
Mildenhall, &c., Saffolk.—Harris Farm, 412 a. 1, 
OSES SEER GREE RESET TOLER 750 
August 5.—-By A. Martin Newcomne. oy 
sbury.—88, Roman-rd. (dairy premises), u.t. 


rie YTS., Bl. GL TOS.) Yel. S5beee eee cee ec eee 
Clapham.—1, Killyon-rd., u.t. 99 yrs., gr. 8/., e.r. 


OF iPS 0s 
By Penverep & Son (at Wellingborough). 
Cheiveston, &c., Northants.—Freehold farmhouse 

Se a ay ee ea ee 1,750 
Freehold house ................ : 
Freehold close, 10 a. tr. 2« p. .. 

Irthlingborough, Northants. fe the co 
Bi Si BOD he sa ke ook exe 
August 6.—By H. H. Coutier. 
Battersea.—-266, Lavender Hill, s., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 
ast, yt. B5/, ....-- ++. Teveds bbokathacencas 1,075 
Woking, Surrey.—1, The Terrace, s., f., y.r. 657. 





Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for trechold 
rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
ing nd-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f, for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
nm; e.t, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.«. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
outy and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c, 


&s. d. Giese 
ping z 15 6 per 1,020 alongside, in river. 
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2e30 ” less than best. 


s. d. : 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 6 9 per vard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast rrreryy toewee o ” is ae 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 © per tom, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 20 6 ) 
Norz.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. : 
Grey Stone Lime ..........- 118 od. per yard, delivert’. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 273. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt- 


STONE. 


Batu Ston#—delivered on road wag- s. 4. = ilies 
gons, Paddington dept 1 64 per ft. cube» 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Pe weg. i auianebnn. » @ 8} ” ” 
ORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) — 
own id ag age om peed 
waggons, dington , Nine 
Elms dopét, ot Pontos rf esse @ & ” ” 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf.... 2 24 » ” 
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PRICES ICES CURRENT peers’ PRICES CURRENT (Continued). SUE ae ser . 
“— ; wi PRICES CURRENT (Conti ee 
P Joiners’ Woop. wOmK At I iContinwed). 
Ancaster in blocks iguana ® rar per cube, deld rly. dep6t. eee Cas } _——- ‘ “EAD, &c, 
i sone 3 ” RASS— er top, in Lo 
Be : oe aa wd a meree yellow’ deals, 2 oy by 1310 0 1§ 0 Oo Strong Sheet.. 2 L« d. w ~e 
Dale in blocks.. a4 ” Bagh sc! Me ee Cen ee) BOSS 98 16 “ eee er il. © o10 z G 2 
fd Gael, ” : 3 ” ” Do. 3a by g in. .. 14 10 . 6 - : Tin—English Ingots ...... me 7 ; wag iE 
” ES Roeeaemeeege: DER! 5 2 garetts lode ” 
Closeburn Freestone eye i IZ 0 © 1210 © | SOLDER—PI pee Bo 
Red Mansfield ss a4 ” ” d yellow pew. 3 Tinmen’s a. i alter 9 o 6 ea 
vorx Srowe—Rodin Hood Quality Do. 3 in. by gin. ee SS EO one = A POs 
oRK le 40°80 se ” oS ,) é - 
ey White Sea a danbevesding ww O00 1m Ooo ENG = 
seg deld. t LISH : 
pomeranreerd a 10 per ft. cube, rly. depOt. | First white desma a 1410 0 15 15 oz. thirds et ene Care, 
wD 1s 0 : eeee eb eeccens s 
“ag in (00d foot super Batten 1310 © 1410 © babe thirds OS Agptiates: 3 
ae CA i i us ae ws: Second white deals 3 in. by xin. 3 10 ; ro Po : ag! | Mei EtaRemategeen, aid. a 
¢ ania oe 6 i = ” ” ” in. bygin. 1210 0 1310 © ——- ‘ ee = ” “ 
ioe ty Pitch: pi toasee 910 G9 10190 0 0 CR aibiccn terescseesce pies lll " 
13 erin deme. # stb. . oh wl PR 18 '0 0 iB oo | Om PRIEE cc sevncccecccenece = ae 
in. Sawn one -' ones oe 10 («6 I |) tt EE EE ee ee an " . g\te ‘” ” 
x bs (random , cee Sees, bapaion cians -. 33 © © upwards, | Fluted sheet, m ge iet-dhate eionst oc ” "” 
t songopecages se ° ” ” pores acpecescoree 2a2@eoése:s 2 °° 4 Hartle a eas f a ” pe 
in. to 2 in, ditto, “ ” ” Yellow Pine Oddments ne sevese 24 10 0 10 0 ey's Rolled Plate évsweuvess 1d. ” - 
Yorx— Kauri Pine—Planks, . < . — e 20 9 6 22 0 © } ” os ae en ee ol ” oe 
neon tel 3° per ft. cube ” Densig and Stettin 0 Oak coms o 3 6 o 4 6 ” ” G: setsvcn a}d = 
sawn sides, — ae 
+o ings to sizes ander : ee ee * RO REE oo e.26 ee 3:4 OILS, &c. 
wh. )aveenens ee 2 per ft. super. Ty eens fk ta! + oe eee seneee eo 2 3 o 2 6 
§ sides Logs, per ft. cube.. 0 Raw Linseed Oil i . £2 s. 4, 
‘Oi parrot ia ” * oar cot Oak, per ft. sup. as ay Pale ” *” 2 sy nig barrels.. per gallon o 1 1 
in sawn two ey Hee ee ee eeeereones oo7 coo 8 Boiled ” be in pi ae escee ” 02:2 
bs (random sizes) x 2 zi ho °° 64 ” e in ve or barrels.. ” o 2 
i shay von id Bs Diy Mahopty— Honda, Tabas- * | Turpentine, in barrels mone > a 
hpi. .cgicivsaevase - mch ...... 999 © Si Siacintaneat > a a8. 
Hepa Wood (Hard Bed) i in blocs Sakae Te ene Ore epee ° * | Gentine Grow Ground Kaglsh Whiss Lesa pet"ton 2° 23 | 
Se6Gececocevséagcessonescece «6OClU EC SC( ‘i SC TlUD lhl te tt. tee : ee 
ee on b - bye a Dry Pint American, per fh. sup. 1 6 © 2 0 | Best posed: ye o Maing adiekad awe fi so so 0 
= landings ada. Tee E.. . BREED vececcacvcwrscess eaten i @, OR SC percwt. o 8 o 
’ » gin, do. x 2) eo Teak, or bd ebaboneesccene - 1700 : “ wreesereccccoece Per barrel 11a 0 
eae . ” an Whitewood Planks— VARN 
Per ft. cube ....... ARNISHES, &c. 
Ra Ore eeseeeere . @ 4, 3 hae Per gallon. 
— tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and sche era en eens Oak Varnish . 1 ‘ d. 
Cipndett tak seseekhecce 222.8 - oe tia. 2 oe oe reece bie © oeeeence ° 
a ES... 2 seared ee tin. ah. 7 in, yellow, planed and 013 6 017 © | Superfine Pale tee cay Ms Sra tear eeeee - e1 6 
ear un’ Gs ae a ee en Ge eg eh wn ncei or soni sone 4 ec ete Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ....... ee ee om 6 
x10 » 12190 ia i 1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Sepatee Hesd-dreing ‘Och. tr tua” “ e110 0 
2x eM eal gy 0 me eee oe en te oe gh on ae core hurches ...... : 
arthel a 700 3 ve 2 in. by 7 i white, piened ae 016 o ¢ 24 See geome anaes teaeononate om 0 
wXt0 AS, tet a Gi hanes Aires Smee. Pee eee Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage oorsee OF 6 
< 18 §0 ‘a we tin, by 7 in. white, planed and 11 6 013 5 | Fine Pale es oe Sc cupsadecces - 016 © 
tithe bine Portmadoc 6 50 ee pe cy p BMMBCM Oso ee merece sere re ee ee 120 4014? Finest Pale - ary all Wie ewinahise pi Ba 
nxio best Eureka an- 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Extra Pale French Oil tte eeeeseee 018 o 
fading : Re . bi een a gE OE Ee 46 016 6 Eggshell Flatting Varnish ............ I ; ° 
7A ” " n. by inch yellow matched and White Copal Enamel ...... seeceme 0198 0 
wz 0 ” ” or V-jointed boards o11 o o13 6 Ruse Pals Pe esi sccccc.c....... OG I 
10 5 0 1° ww inves do. do. do o14 o0 o18 © Rest Joga. Geld Sie... ig bea ink *. Soe 
oe ” mm 2 » white o do. ° - ° om 6 Best Black Japan ........ @ eséecces i oeae & 
s°0 ” ” ; in do. do, do. 9 6 o13 6 Oak and Mahogany —s 5 srighett WANT ste: os © 
~* ” ” ‘at 6d. to 9d. per square less then vin. MOMNOGNs MONEE Senieintsids iciséassiasceccee 5: Se 2 
Doe Saat PAT RNG SESE RP EI 2 .. 6 
INE sc htaedntiicsskstn <a.snineta'ceeies ie ra - 
cae sonstS, GIRDERS, ac. Weench and rach Pel... SS 
aah 7 ion, t . delivered. ee 
o gence at is Sapte ay Vane, Yee Wine 
7 per i F Zs d. d. PUBLIS , 
© per 1,000 at emery ener actions tee ; $ ° | THE INDEX tee a 
Ang ory ” 2 6 E-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXTYV. (Ja 
. per doz, - i ae Tees and Channels, ordi- patents ay By neal — ivan ua Testanded Gun ne 
or SNE. U6 cdhsbencoesberes CLOTH wey al tnd 
stad Do, (Ba (Edwards 2 Cowen a 1 ences See BS Z . . 4 7 . sare = Binding the Numbers are now ready, price &. 6d. 
ee : ” Cc Jron Columns and ‘Stanchious READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price $d. each 
lip tet vs scsesaceacee " o per dos, a including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 wes eng ny eB pani Tt Butider” (bound) 
ote cccccoes fe Shillings and Sixpence j 
si te ee METALS BUBOCRIBERS VOLUMES. om bing sent to the Ofc, wil be 
9 per 1,000 ” * . 
eee ma Per ton, in London. CHARGES FOR ADVER tMENTS 
veseee @ 2 per doz. s - lron— 4 s. d. s. d. | COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, foggy IS3UEP BY 
; 3 “a9 Oe 6 ei 5 CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCI 
tae iW i Seiiaiites Gian Buen, anol 710 0 © © | PROSPECTUGRS OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALKs BY TaNDER 
tt sececeeeeeGS © POF 1,000 merchant quality ...... fe lines, yasce eee 
¥ Oranental Do. ....30 0 Bi Staffordshire eg eS eo See 
betes Aine Steel Bars ..... tihakar BA 2Se> 95.0 A Mb wn Awe 
sgasetmas 2 OO a  eugeae _ Iron, basis price.. gee Bix F GREERAL ADVERTISMENTS. 
oad vienna 95°06 lines (about fifty words) or under ....... a on. 
oh eueeeuee Each additi said 
Neeilhdiaetae ecsasding cube ima gouged Shatin Ses testes of thats etvertioemente. snd tor toanh page, on8 
woop. Sheet Iron, Black.— wat Ao <n epeiens wy the Publisher. men 
Ordinary sizes to 20 Be me weeeee 9m5 @ ATE ge FOUR li px tak — a — Labour only). 
om At per standard. ” ” oa Sateks co BE 1G (Os 4s eo Bech additional ine aout tom wordt 
5b: chabhienia’ ‘Sits Ig AB 
‘. best 5 sin, by tin. and 4 in, & 8, d. 4 s. d. Sheet Iron, Gal flat, ordi- 2s 3° i must not be Fon ig oe gph yy Boye eae yy remitted 
N git, and 22 in mi. uality— of oy tal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
: best ro tcssemee IS 30 @ 126 10 © Bary quat Publisher of “ Tux Boiipee,” Catherine-street, W. 
he ree Ordi a 
Has: best ob i by ve weenad 1410 0 1t§ 10 © nary sizes, 6 ft, by 2 ft. to 
patina tad eet $10 90 Gevnsivenwieensee 3815 9 + + + | SRRRE ociett pm on THURSDAY, ted “Clariorion | he 
best a} by 6 and 3 b sseee ER 20 @ 12 %0 © ” w 22. 24 6 135 90 “are apd ea wget A but “ Clarsification “ is im- 
ry 6 oe eto @ less 06 Bocce scccece %46€dS56hC(<UO 7 . . AST OKE pm. ae ee ee ie Oe ee cai 
} . Th « 
Pa: cond... : 7in. and Bin. Sheet’ ‘Iron, Galvanised, best Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WRONMSDAT. ie 
*teesenncae eo thanbest quality :— — a 
Pere gusts 81 Om wn Ordinary sizes to 20 g.......... 1600 * * © ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS | or 
2in, by ghin, ond 0 Mm, 4. © o@ .gt0 o ” ” 22 g- 24 g- 16 10 © ee ee ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE ame must reach the Office before 
‘reign Sawn Boards— i. by Sin, ., ; 10 0 6910 Ol gy yl ee s:e@:6 <« - TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
tin. and rin, by gin. , ai alvanised Corrogat 3 gated Sheets — se The Publisher cannot be responsible ‘for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
tio, to 6° more than size ? " andl x § °@ os MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
whence: phe es battens. ” ” a6 248- = s : sid recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 
Best middi;, teense gta PE SR ong og tape . 
te wr Danai Best Soft Stee! Sheets, 6 ft. 2 ft. PRRSONS Advertis! “The Builder 
Memel(average specificatin= * ig xentg h soe to 3 ft. fd 20 g. che Office, cries “ouvest cutn, Wh bron f come 
Rice thicker .. 6a 8 Letters lorwarded { reased envelopes are sent, togeth 
mace wba eee aes " » «82g, and 24g. sa. 35 PEPE FE wn reins the - 2 “tampa are 
in, to8in,)...... 535 6 . 140 i we APIS OR 
wedish balks seems 38 0 310 0 |C ” Be wecvceee 14 eo pees sit PE 
b-pi ws ahinin ut nails, 3 In. to 6 in. cess eeeeee 1s © AN EDITION Printed THIN P 0 
me timber (30 ft. ay average)... fe = : po o (Under 3 in. hey A A “3 QOLONLAL CIRCULATION, Pe issued op = 
7 Ww Span 
3 oon. READING CASES, { ,, ,XINEPENOE RACH. 
+. By Post (carefully packed) la, 
sin iiew LEAD, &c. 
eos. sivssnenesse” ae ae — ™ 100, fa Lee | —————— _ 
sive 2° s s. a. 
sie fads by S ee mse 0 Laan—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 3wIsSo Ul TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
2 erdalssin by rt in, i o 10 © a aa cadtucdscoenstoses S08 @:°. 4.9 “THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
Pattens, 2} in in. by gin, o mee Pecepasrnercts es *tcess* 1615 0 . «  « | som the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
Third yet in. ands in, by 710 0 19 09 0 Compo Pipe ....200¢ secceceeee 2615 9 5 * * the rate of 195. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To ail 
a ee 3in, by 7in, 1310 6 14 t0 0 tne ~—Sheet— sf . Burope. Ame ‘America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 
ere 1 in, Vi &c. per annum, Remuttances (payable to J. na. Ceylon 
alia. and yin’ weeds tgs 6 ie 6 ieille cP teces Oe ee Ree bg be oddvamed to the pul of “THE BUILDER, 
ur : . by zi Pediat Oe e. * * 
first 4 tend 13.30 @ eso © | Corran— SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
in bygig Tttteteeeeee ae Strong Sheet ......-+-. perib, @ o10f * - = by prepaying st the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
Oise sceceese | 28 oo 810 0 BRAN niccsddicntccesesn 06 o orm + * «* | aumbers)or ax 2 quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
° 0 910 9 Copper nails ....secse2— ot o om . » « |receiving “ The Builder" by Friday Morning's Post. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTs, 
(For some Contrasts, &c., still open, but not iacluded in this List, see previous issues.) 





COMPETITIONS. 





a 








| 














CONTRACTS, 





Nature of Work or Materials, 








*solation Hospital Buildings  .........cceceeceresenssene res 
Surveyor’s Materials . gucacstsavennte & 
Broken Granite, &c., Barnet .. 
Lodge, &c., Woodbridge Hospital, ‘Guildford.. 















































«eae; SOuth Mims RD.C... 
sess) The Guardians... 





| By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by a A 
Acton District Council ............ -| Council’s Survevor, 242, High-street, Acton, boss Serkailatbnssdisecsert Atty, 19 
Portsmouth oe + agen e . Hellard. Town Hall, Portsmouth .. del dkinkaenicennsess ao, 





























a>s 













i. D. Byfield, 16, High-street, Barnet. ...... Sep pucbhaandene tes 
&. L. Lunn, Architect, High-street, Guildford ............ 





cererrererterts) do. 

ricity Buildings, North Shields............ cesses sssseeses Tynemouth Co oration pus cuuinduedeadl J, F. Smillie, County Surveyor, Tynemouth ................ d 
Becirictty Kingeton-roed sie aaeoanentn Leatherhead U. srormeceee! T, Salkield, Surveyor, Council Offices, Leatherhead ielbinnleh do 
Cart Shed, &c., Miller Park ........:.0.sesseeeeeeeseeaeneseeeeners Preston Samniea”” eessseeeaea} Borongh Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston .............c0cc00e cece reece do, 
Bridge Works, Scotiand-road .. (ais cage hlintinlitsonabontnws Nelson (Lanes) Corporation -ssseeseef B. Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson........0.........-..000005. do. 
amy and Stores, Harnall-lane East . ...| Coventry Co-operative Soc., Ltd. ...| Harrison & Hattrell, Architects, 23, Hertford-street, Coventry ..... do. 

ouses, King Edward’s-road, Coventry ‘ ‘ do, do, do. 
Aadiioes to Infirmary .. BH. Soward, Architect, Cardiff ...........::secseceecnrssoeeee 






























en 





[See alse neat page 





phinképeoeses A do. 


Lock-up Shops, Cleator ‘Moor, ‘near  Fiuddersfield. a J. Berry, Architect, Market-place, Hudderstield ....... Aug 
Organ Chamber, &c., at Parish Church, Llandilofawr jsisiniee 9 D. Jenkins, Architect, Liandilo ..... dba do. 
Caretaker’s House at Schools .. we neeeee| Hemsworth School Board ............]| W. E. Richardson, Architect, Rothwell, “Leeds... Se i es asnpionas do. 
Cottages, Easter Coltfleld, near Bigin, XN. B. at wnakiane Reid & Wittel, Architects, Elgin... sew puiualicaidewataisbavcar ch do. 
Walling round Pier... aa Gillingham (Kent) U.D.C. seseessss0 F. C. Boucher, Council Offices, New: Brompton ... PREY Seen do. 
Additions to Schoolruom, Gowbridge-road, Carditt at eribrcuewes Rev. D. T. Evans, 5, Eten-place, Cardiff... ReabisNiiinigacebahasrdseoess do. 
Steel Girders (35 tons) Holbeck .. ctessensscssseserseeeese| Leeds Corporation ........ peubcshessosenes City Engineer, Munict Offices, Leeds ....... ssquesicaniec do. 
Portland Cement (5,000 tons) .. sreteresseccreseseeseee) Blackpool Corporation ...,............| J.8. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, ‘Biackpoo! . Cedveligss do. 
Additious to Schools, Park-road Barnsley Schoo! Board ..................| EB, W. Dyson, Architect, 14, Market-hill, Dewsbury .. aaah ste do. 
Steel Works, New peciincieias «+-| Barnsley Town Council ............... J. H. Taylor, Civil Engineer, Manor House, Barnsley ..........00-...:-» do. 
Wall, &c. ... ..| Gillingham U.D.C. . F. 8. Boucher, Council Offices, New Brompton .. do, 
House, Caeran (Wales) .. .| Ms. North's Navigation Coliteries © Co. Hy W. Burnett & Son, Architects, Tomdy ........0..ic0cseeeseeveseepeeceeoes do, 
Shelter, &c., in Park .... . --| Cleethorpes U.D.C.......000+++-. E. Rushton, Surveyor, Poplar-road, Cleethorpes ... ose do. 
Ten Houses, Whitehall, “Woolmer Forest. fiants . Mr. W. White .. scsesecereeeese| Rake & Cogswell, Architects, Prudential Balldings, Ports nouth do. 
Road Works at Cemetery, Hulme Hall-road.. Manchester Corporation seebaecnea a...| City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester ...................cc00-ceseeeeseees do. 
Stabling, Black Horse Hotel, Otley ............. Messrs. W. Ay avaeapad stig Co... «| Hf. Chippindale, Architect, Guiseley, TOBE LQCUK.,.saccaccsccsece ssn. do. 
Cottages, Kilnagiery, Ireland .. sssadanecios vuceciaint. eee Bea hactaicn socseseveeeseseeceee| J. Murphy, Board Room, Kinsale ...... Mindehiadd thiisa saowenens ouees do. 
Additions to Church, Marsden (Yorks) ........ SRORRTAREIOS Baines ea cats ne J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield... are ay Ae 
Six Houses, Hough-lane, Wombwell... "| Mrs. E. Bashford... vsee.| A. B. Linford, Architect, Cariton Villa, Wombwell... Scanners do, 
Fifty Workmen's e Dwellings. Public Oitices,&e. ..| Risea (Mon.) U. Do. ‘iptiealiom ..| J, Williams, Engineer, Pablic Hall, Risea ........... Des iepans copaier’ de. 
Drainage Works at Harbour Offices ., cseeve.ee | SWansea Harbour Trustees J. Thomas, Civil Engineer, 32, Fisher-street, Swansea...............---- do. 
*Isolatton Hospital ...... ssssssseeeeee| Upton-on-Severn (Wores.) R.D.C,...) L. Sheppard & Son, Architects, 51, Foregute-street, Worcester ..... do. 
Additions to Manager's House, Shetiey, a Gaslight Co., Ltd EB. W. Lockwood, Architect, 37, Byron-arcade, Hudderstiel ........ do. 
*Painting Works at the Infirmary, &c. . .| Wandsworth and Clapham U ‘nion... Clerk to the Guardians, Union ‘Offices, St. John 8 a . Se do. 
Three Shops, Market-street, Milnebridge, Yorks . J. B. Lunn, Architect, Milnsbridge ...... dibacievcdnasscenerssveens| AUS. 2h 
Stoneware. Pipes, BC. .i.ceseveccrecssascecenssecvssevsecseocercecess| COVODETY Corporation sesteeessereeeseee! J. BE. Swindlehurst, Civil Engineer, Coventry... siaemaieunabicarweee do. 
Cast Lron Pipes... 0. do. do. 
Rebuilding St. Mark's Church, “Rhy nmey The Viear and Churchwardens ...... J. L. Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare Sab sachechknlineeinerver sesseree do 
Alterations to Municipal Buildings ...... ayaa ua nascapee “cm Reapemnae ous Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow .................cccceeeees ; Aug 
Additions to Chapel, Lioyd-street, Lianeliy .. eeret vis D. L. Jonea, Architect, 12, West End, Lianelly . d 
Broken Limestone, Tredegar (Mon. dh scsigsanbiickcamesniniians Bedwellty U. DL. 3: sesscseessseet Je H. Lewis, Civil Engineer, Pengam, via Caraiff.. ao, 
PNG a fica sev tes esa cccesbinemecs ince Newton-le-Willows UD.C. .--| ©. Cole, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lanes...................000..«: do 
Laying Water Main ..... (ibiiciinaninnis Leigh (Lancs) Town Council .........| J. Gibson, Engineer, Leigh, Lancs... ieatenhe } do 
*Construction of Room at ‘Public Baths \ Paddington pacer seseeserseeeeet EB. B. Newton, Town Hail, Paddington ‘a do. 
Rebuilding Offices, Albion-street, Leeds ae T. Wrim & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion-etreet, I Leeds ... Aus 
Shurch Works, St. Mary's ee Builth h Wells 1 Brecon Selfer Smith, Architect, Builth "Wel ES Se do 
Stone Wall, Little Salkeld ........ iiicuiindiadiaa Penrith R.D.C... inanacwes .| ‘T. Watson, Surveyor, Kirkeswald . ca do. 
Road Works, Northfields Eetate... Stamford Corporation cecscsenseeeceeeee} Te. W. Hayward, Civil Engineer, 8, ‘St Mary’ Ve-atreet, 8 Stamfor Pas do. 
Underground Station at Electry. Works, ‘Douginty ri. go bem Corporation... seve) W. A. Vignoles, Architect, Grimsby . sae do. 
Water-mains, &¢........... wnes senevereesseeees| Llanrwst (Wales) R. D.C. . v»| R. R. Owen, Council Offices, Lianwrst .. waten aon ao. 
Water Supply Works. near Swindon Highworth R.D.C. . F. Bedman, Engineer, 34, Wood-street, Swindon ....c.ccc0-0000 
Schools Forsyth-road, Weat Jesmond . Newcastle-on- Tyne School Board ...| ©. 8. Errington, Architect, Grainger-street, W. Newcastle............. d 
Rebuilding Business Premises, Elgin ercns Mr. W. Ramsay ... .oree | R. B. Pratt, Architect, Elgin... sks lakes do, 
Widening Aldenham-road, Bushey ................ Hertfordshire County Council.........| N. A. Smith, County Surveyor, 41, Parliament-street, 8.W. - do, 
*Erection of Carnegie Free Library ......... Montrose Town Council ........ ..| Morham & Gardner, 29, Hanover-street, Belebargs... Be cee do. 
*[nfirmary Extensions... Newark Union ............ nt reo Architect, King-street, Nottingham Fe tatdacosdensooveetoreee do. 
*Erection of Seventy Houses, near The Rhyd, Tredegar| United Building Society ....c.20.-. |W. S. Williams, Architect, Tredegar . ss do. 
Workhouse Buildings, Crookstown, 1. Renfrewshire soeaes Mac Whannell & Rogerson, Architects. West ‘Regent- “street, ‘Glasgow! Aug. 
Sewers, &c., Copnor-road ....... | Portsmouth Corporation Visienhincnatil ..| Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth ... . 4 
Sewage Disposal Works. > es Worcester Corporation Beesley, Son, & Nichols, Civit Ep neers, 11, V ictorla-street, SW. do. 
Granite Road Metal ............. ena Farnham U.D.C.......00c.cecssseeeseeeee| BR. W. Casa, Surveyor, Couneil 0: ces, Farnham.. an 
Water Supply Works... ain Chatton RB. D.Gin...0.c.cccrseescossenrsesaces W. F. Bird, Civil Engineers, Midsomer Norton, near “Bath... . 
*New Branch Post Office, Barry Dock .. ‘. Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c.) H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. ........cccccccceceeeeeerrrrie 8 
“Enlargement Head Post Office, Birmingham = do. do. do. 
Infirmary and Laundry ..... Nuneaton Guardians.....................| H. Quick, Architect, 64, Hertford-street, Coventry... » 
Additions to Church, Armagh- “road, Portadown, Trelanyi The Presbyterians: ........0....0s0erse00s T’. Houston, Architect, "Wellinaton- -place, Belfast .. Tm cgapt AOS: * 
Sewage Tanks ............ Burnley Corporation., .| G. H. Piekles, Civil Engineer, Town Hali, Burnley... seenenncne s = 
*New Drainage. Paving Yards, ‘ke. ‘at Workhouse ...... St. George's Union... .| BE. T. Hatl, Architect, 54, Bedford-square, w.c. SL sanehiovan do. 
Additions to Workhouse, Ginbet-street ea inal .| Halifax Guardians ............ccc.ccsec00 W. ©. Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halltax......... ov} Ald 
Cast Iron Pipes, &c.. os .| Devonport Corporat Stevenson & Burstal, Engineers, 33, Pariiament-street, Aus 
"Water Tower Pump EE NGS TREN ..| Ennis Dis. Lunatic aa lam: Commit) Clerk to the Asylum, Board Room, Ennis, D. L.A... ~=* 
Private Street Works... “ -~| Kettering U.D.C... sssereeeeee) CouNCI'S Surveyor, Market-place, Kettering ... ........-- os 
Public Offices, &e., New ; aN aa RD ic Maldens come Coombe U.D. C. W. Hope, Architect, Seymour-road, Hampton Wick...... do, 
Road Maveriale, 60.............---cescecerseeseresesenseacenenneene .| Farnborough U.D.C. .. J. BE. Hargreaves, Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, f ‘arnborougit v6 
Widening Poera Quay ........... Aberdeen arbour Commissioners R. G. Nicol, Engineer, Aberdeen .... eeeseneeeces sat 
Sewers, &c., Thames Ditton Esher U.D.C. K. A. Everett, uneil Offices, Thames Ditton aaa an ; 
Offices, &c. MIN bo ck see ete Borough Council... Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa-road, 8.E. . ne 
*New Coastguard Buildings, near Sandown = of W.y...| ‘The FF. ae TO ay Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberiand-avenue, W.C..| Sep 
“Mercantile Marine Offce at Barry DOCKS cecsssw.nr-| Commissioners of 1i-Ai, Works, &c...| H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. .o.cscsensecscssenssessesnessee do. . 
*Extensions to Dust Destructor House, &c... Bermondsey Borough Council ..,...| Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa-road, 8.E. wore EE ag 
Schools, Peny; PEON bin. be cee Yetradyfodwg School Board ......... J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre...... anavesonccssoerss ar 
"New Public Offices, Morgan-street, Pontypridd | U,D.C. of Pontypridd ..........000... Clerk to the Council, District Council Offices, Pontypridd Rr : 
Market House, Assembly Hall. &e. 0.0000. ceseee cece. i Wem (Salop) U.D.C. J. Brown, Architect, 12, Castle-street, Shrewsbury’ .. RE Taal 
“New Engine and Boiler Houses at Monument-lane...... ! Birmingham Corporation... hie § Mansergh & Sons, 5, Victoria-street, 8. net. ee. | 
*New Bridge over Thames at Vauxhall ...... ..............] London County = rerseereesesnee! Ma ineer's Departinent, County Hall, oat Sel Gardens, § ae Uc. 
House, Lees Hill Schoo!, Brampton, Cumbertand.. The Managers ... rR IE: Kev. T. W. Willis, Lanercost Vicarage, Bramptoe.. IA cas: 
Church, &¢., Wimpole Estate, Colchester................... iucliniaes “| Gaodey & Cresswell, Architect, Colchester ..esuucccccccee 


te 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, ete 

t eri «| 

*New Hospital .. .| Brighton & Hove Hosp for Women} 502., 300., and 202, Nov. 9 
*Stone Bridge over. Medway “at “Ay jeatord...... Maidstone Councll .,.....s00eceeeeres| 100 guineas No date 





_ 






Designs to 
\be deliver: : 
j Nov. 9 
No date, 








—— 





Tenders to 
be delivers 


Aug. 18 
do, 
do, 
do, 
uo, 
ado, 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do, 

do. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





} 


By whom Advertised. 


Application 
| to be in 











pa Bullding Trade Subjects , Limerick Technical Education Com., 130/. per annum ..... Aug. 24 
lee of PI senansceasepnennenrnassnenscssaeneces ene rceee! 0. | 100/, perannum ..,.. uit puodenine do. 

He Teacher (Tehaicl. Drawing & Bidng. Cnstrn.)) Middlesex Education Committee ...) Not stated .........c0cescsece cessesce pee ecceessece. coece-ctucecesvene avececerensere| AU, 29 
Bo Engineer ad BUFVEVOT «...--.0rccerrereeereeserre | Croydon Borough Council ......00...| B00. cecvevenessncncnencne sete sneceeeeesctsersnecsnentee sanseseensersescasesssasnsesecsees| SCPe hk 
Icamdstant Sanltary IDSPOCtOT vesccsecccrsssevssseeccevesssrsereer] Willendett U.D-C.recseccessersesses « vovees| LOO: vevvsessssnsrennnasseeescee nt ae 
'-pistrict Surveyor, South Falham ablaesakiononen sercesreseeeeee| LOndon County Council sosvesverseevee]| BOC AMVETUBOMENE ....0.-cerersesnessnessecenennses neurecstcescerstsnneneseesnieee Sep. 14 





| 


. «! 





} 
Aldershot U.D.Cc. 


2l. 108. per week ..,......+ 





iin Scdehcgeslidieciigh eebeheats day) anvtébedtocncacaal 








“Tow marked with am asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, tv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 





Public Appointments, xvi 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. (Below our limit) “ 


seen ee 
address with your inquiry). -—J. R. 
oc Ek have been stated) 








oublish T authenticated ei architect 
or the -owner ; and we cannot publish announece- 
meats of T accepted unless the amount of the Tende: 
és given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
aoal., a in some cases and for special 
ceasons. 


* Denotesaccepied. * Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BLACKHILL (Durham),—For the erection of road 
eldside Urban District 


works for the Benfieldsi neil. Mr. 

Thos. Knox, surveyor, 40, Thomas-street, Blackhill :— 

T. J. Turnball.. £123 10 2 | G. J. Christo- 
pher,Blackhill*£r14 16 6 





CARDIFF.—For the construction of an 
convenience, North-road 
Harpur, C-E., Town Hall, Cardiff. 


fla... deseo o «| W.T. Symond 


Knox & Wells 3,344 18 1 
D.W. Davies 3,340 0 0 
{Al of 








£3,276 


6 
Turner & Sons 3,247 
Allan & Son* 
Cardiff. } 


3,089 


unde: und 
for the Corporation. ri w. 
Quantities by 


45 
16 1 
o 8 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of a lodge at sanatorium 
Canton, for the Corporation, Mr. topes, CE. 


a Hall, Cardiff. Quantities b ineer :— 
: Burgess .... £563 15 1/ B we £488 
Symonds & Co.. sor 13 8} Knox & Wells.. 424 


W. T. Morgan.. 490 0 0/ F. Bond*...... 


(All of Cardiff. } 





410 


°° 
3 0 
°°o0 


DEWSBURY.—For additions to mills, Savile Town, 


for the Cut End Mill Co. Messrs. C. H. .Marriott 
& Shaw, architects, Church-street-chambers, 


— 


toe 


Masonry.—Hiram Hirst, Dewsbury*..£382 9 0 


Joinery. —H, 1 bornhill Cross, 
ener Dewsiante ‘ bi ie of oie 
Tronfounder,—¥, Firth, Dews o 
Slating.—Brear & Son, Dewsbury* .. 
Plumdiag.—Knowles & Hemming- 
way, Dewsbury* 


i ee ee eS 





184 8 
180 o 
oo 


35 15 


7 
° 


° 


9 


,EXMOUTH.—For the erecti { school 
be at Southlands School, Fairfield, a 
Ruherat Vinter, Mr, Walter B. Coles, architect, 3r, 
oad, Exeter. Quantities by Mr, Vincent Cattermole 


Brown, Paignton :— 


» Sayman ....£729 16 6] W. Perry ...... 6 
are > Son... yo2 o 0/ F. took dewees = 6 7 
: 593 5 6 


ein cheese eise tesa eee 
HATCHAM —For al 
Hatcham, $.B, Mr. Bel ootham 
fingham House, ' muha val 
Asphaltin big — 
rranite Paving,—William Do 
Dilapidations Willan Doge 4: 
i Feucine.—Tower, Tower. & Co. 
: od: Block F, ‘oor ing. —Andrews & Co 
rom Doors. Lift and Holat Co... 
clectrical Work.—Marcyed & Place. 


. 


sommes 687 1 Cooper & . 
Miétikna 


sosecs BIO 29 


228 38 
82 o 
19 10 
165 12 
33° 

112 16 


terations to printing works, 
» architect, Et- 


eoaoooem 


LEAMINGTON.—For the supply of 4,500 tons road- 
stone, for the ion :— 
: Per ton. 
Clee Hill Dhu Stone Co. .......-.....+++ ar 7 
Judkins, Tuttle Hill Quarries............ 8 6 





LICHFIELD (Staffs.).—For additions to workhouse, 
for the Guardians. Mr. D. C. Marks, architect, St. 
Mary’s Chambers, Lichfield :— 

Wood & Son .. £964 12 0 | W. Hopkins.... £795 0 0 
Smith.& Sons.. &2 4 4|Lowe & Sons, 

A. Walmesley.. 843 o o Burton-on- 


W.H. James... 810 © of ‘Trent*...... 785 0 0 





LLANRIEG.—For new «iwelling-houses at Llanrieg, for 
Mr. W. G. Roberts rnarvon. Mr. Rowland Lioyd 
Jones, architect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon :— 

Repairs to 
Three four old 
Houses. — 


Seven 
Houses. 


W. & R. Jones...... 1,959 . —-_.. = 
Jones Bros. ........ 1,6.0 — «- 834 
W. D. Witliams .... 1,500 _—_.— 
W. Roberts & R. E. 
ME caccccvctaunas 143 os — .. 734 
. & O. Pritchard .. = oe: 6 ss 960 
Roberts & Williams. — .. 61:8 .. 749 
H. Jone ick ci edahee 1,28: .. —.. 
W. J. Griffith, Carmel, 
3,250 .. — .. "660 


Groeslon, R.S.O. .. 


MAELTRYFAN.—For new Independent chapel at 
Maeltryfan, near Carmel. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, 
14, Market-street, Carnarvon :— 


Chapel and Chapel 

Schoolroo:n. only. 

{oom _ eo £1,765 omen £1,327 

ee” eee 1,7$0 ates 1,320 

W.Owen & S. Roberts 1,$It wala 1,177 

W. & R, Jones ...... 1,510 awh 1,160 
Jones & Son, Rhos- 

WUE os ckccdcnecs 1,450 ake *1,150 


MERTHYR (Wales).—For the construction of a river 
wall, Troedyrhiw sewage farm, for the Committee. Mr. 
T. F. Harvey, Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr :— 

J. Sutheriand, Abercynon* ........ dees ve oehGye 





NETHER EDGE (Sheffield).—For sundry additions 
and alterations to Guzerat House, Nether Edge-road and 
Glen-road, for Mr. E. Wells Smith. Messrs. Hall & 
Fenton, architects and surveyors, 14, St. James-row, 
Sheffield. Quantities by architects :— 

A. Andrews ...... £500 5 | Powell & Sons .... £389 0 
Maston & Son .... 475 10 | Wilkinson & Sons. 359 © 











E. & W. Oxley.... 4¢9 0] T. Margerrison, 

H. White ........ 403.10] Church - street, 

J. S. Teanby ...... 398 5; Dronfield*...... 355 0° 
OADBY (Leicestershire). — For the construction of 


sewers, &c., for Blaby R.D.C. Mr. J. Turner, Surveyor, 
Glen Parva, near Leicester :— 

A. Jewell .........-43,245 | King & Riley ...... £2,275 
; eer er 2,875 | Stimson & Rolleston 1, 
Hatchinson & Son.. 2,553 1; Holmes, Leicester* 1,633 
C. Chamberlain .... 2,550! H. Mason .......... 1,668 
G. Philbrick........ 2,52; W. Mattock ........ 1,635 








OLD LENTON (Nottingham).—For erection of new 
ropery works, situate in Spring-close, Old Lenton, for 
Messrs. W. Coates & Sons. Mr. Fred. C. Martin, archi- 
tect, Angel-row, Nottingham :— 

Dennett & Ingle.. . £4,150 | I. H. Harper ...... £3.97 
Maule & Co. ...... 4,030 {i H. Vickers, Led. 3,885 
F. Messom ........ 4,000 illiamson & Co., 

J. Wright .......... 3,9681 Nottingham* .... 3,870 





PAIGNTON.—For the erection of proposed cottage 
flats, Merritt-road, Paignton, for Mr. W. M. G. Singer, 
C.C. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect, Paignton. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 

E. Westlake ....£5,116 o/ C.& R. E. Drew £4,992 15 
G. Webber ...... 5,096 10; Webber & Sons? 4,916 o 
Harris & Sons .. 5.035 9] | 
{All of Paignton.) 
t Accepted subject to modifications. 


PONTLOTTYN (South Wales).—For alterations and 
additions to business premises, The Square, Pontlottyn, 
for Messrs. H. Woodley & Co.. Cardiff. Mr. D. Pugh- 

ones, architect, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff :-— 

Couzens & Co., Riverside Works, Cardiff*.. £715 








REIGATE.—For additions to electric lighting station, 

Wray Common-road, for the Town Council. Mr. F. T. 

Clayton, C.E., Municipal Buildings, Reigate. (Quantities 

by engineer :— aXe 

Elsey & Sons.. £2,225 14 10] Nightingale & 

Saunders Jeal. 2,220 0 © DS ..cce* 2,023 0 O 
{All of Reigate.} 





. 


| Miskin & Son ...... 


ST. ALBANS.—New warehouse for Messrs. Ryder & 
Son. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London-road, 
St. Albans :— 

Miskin & Son .. £3,545 of W. 
|} E. Dunham .... 3,492 0| 
J. Bee oc 0sn 35445 15 | 


Sharp, St. 
1} > 
ee £2,104 0 





ST. ALBANS.--Rebuilding warehouse for Messrs. 
Cooper, Box, & Co., Ltd. Mr. Percival C. Biow, archi- 
tect, 7, London-road, St. Albans :— 

OE BR ncccuseoes £2,075 | Warton & Dunstall, 
E. Dunham ...... 1,973| Bedfordt ........ £1,932 
1,974 | 





ST. ALBANS.—Enlargement for Messrs. Watson & 
. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London-road, 
St. Albans :— 
J. Bushell ........ £349 15 Sharp, St. 
Alt * 


OE siddianes £330 @ 





ST. NEOTS.-—- For additions to infirmary, Usion 

Workhouse, St. Neots, Hunts. Mr. S. Inaskip Ladds, 
architect, Huntingdon. Quantities by Messrs. A. Boxall 
& Son, 8, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
Kerridge & Shaw £2,053; 15 | W. Howard .... £2,259 0 
F. Giddings .... 2,642 o| W. Wade ...... 2,163 o 
Willmott & Sons 2,626 o | Wrycroft & Sons, 
Page & Son .... 2,335 ¢/| St. Neotst.... 
F. Wellham .... 2,310 9 


2,135 10 





SEABROOK (Kent).—For the erection of a police- 
station and hall, for the Kent County Council. Mr. F. W. 
Ruck, County Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Peggy i- 
ey ee 







Trethowan & Brest ........ ° 
F. W. & J. Clark.... jeicacen San ie. 6 
B. E. Nightingale pease, Se O'8 
J. Goby ces co cccescccsesscccscces 1,347 12 1 
Goodwin & Jeffery .. 1,332 0 0 
Castle & Son.. ....- 1,300 1% 3 
Pearce & Sons .... oe 3,240 0 0 
A. Deke «2.22008 cove cccccoccesees 1,238 15 © 
BR BE iw cde cc dccccdegcncesese 1,238 °o o 
Wi Ws BE i ckic. dcccécctccccece 8,884.6 .0 
Howland & Son ......-.ceseceeee e 1,212 4 10 
Wallis & Sond cece cecccoccesccccee 1,167 09 0 
Smith & Son.... pace ieeeseaiehenas 1,099 0 oO 





STOCKPORT.—For the erection of sewering, Athens- 
street, for the Corporation. Mr. John Atkinson, C.E., 
St. Petersgate, Stockport :— 

R. H. Rogers.. £278 9 2/P. D. Hayes, — 
W.H.Ena.... 179 15 10| Old-road*.... £168 7 0 





STOKE-ON-TRENT.—For the erection of an isola- 
tion hospital, for the Cheadle Rural District Council. Mr. 
F. T. Inskip, Surveyor, Brook House, Cheadle :— 


Water Supply. 
Bridgett & Hand ......-.-. £t,3§t  «----- Stjzo 
W. Alcock, Cheadle, Staffs* 2,955 .«....- 112 
. Bagnall .......220-+-+ 9,068  cccece 220 
t: PNG saixdna cviccts ene RUQB« siace 132 
Surveyor’s estimate ....---- $008 ceccee 120 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For paving, &c., Newton- 
road, for the Town Council. Mr. W. H. Maxwell, C.E.g 
Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells :— 


rey er £327 17 6 
Windeor 8 Co. ..ceccccscceveccce.cee 954 26 Q 
Crates & Som ....-- cece cece eececeee 720 O © 
T. Hallett.... minericicssesy: Gece 
Free & Soms......c0-seeseecense cece 13 « 
T. G. Challans.... ....0++-ee-e-eeeee 659 5 © 
Wilt Bi OG. gcacm sce dc cece saccss cone OG OO 
Arnold & Sons.....-.+++s+-sre sees es s70 8 «4 
J. Jarvis, Tundridge Wet sc caes 563 4 10 





WAKEFIELD.—For alterations at sewage works, 
Agbrigg. for the Sandal Magna Urban District Council. 
Mr. F. Massie, Surveyor, Tetley House, Wakefield — 
Flower Bros. .. £43 0 6!T.&G. Wilson £247 7 6 
Egan & Sons -. 394 6 2{ John Armitage, 

Higgins & Pash- Cutwood*.... 232 10 9 
ley ....cereee 339 1 6) 


WALSALL.—For additions to workhouse, Pleck-road, 
for the Guardians, Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, 
Bridge-street, Walsall. (Quantities by architect :-— 








insday Jones.....- £o.255 | Kendrick & Son.... £8,310 
Dallow & Son...... 8,750} G. H. Marshall .... 8,261 
W. Wistarce ....-. 8.739 T. Tildesley........ 8,249 
T. Hardy «oc...» et Willeock & Co. .... 8,120 

. Mallin ....... -.. 8,379} W. Hopkins........ 7,990 
3 Roberts .......- 8,550 | Harvey Gibbs, Kings 
T. Hughes ......-- 8410; Heath" .......... 7,979 
Guest & Son ...... 8,490; R. Harris .......... 71930 


[See also next fage. 
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Fs ieeinememeimeices ici ae a 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr, T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 
DUNCOMBE-ROAD SCHOOL. — Exterior paint- 


MeGormick & Sons .. £222} Chinchen & Co... + Bugs 





ps anige ee 2201 G. Kirby .........0+% 

ae & a aban rye 196 iE . W. Harris ‘ pon 
Cc & W. gp oe oe Stevens Bros. ........ 17. 
Wall & Co. . caee Marchant & Hirst* 167 

—_ org SCHOOL.—Exterior painting :— 
F.& H Higgs ....4279 OS Giana a £169 
Mitchell E onan 264 | G. Mem 0066 cesses 158 

& C. Bowyer ...... 2r7 | Maxwell Bros.* 149 





i eae .- £364 0} W. Hornett ...... £2290 0 
& Jenkins 26t o} E. B. Tucker...... 225 © 
General Builders, Rice & Son ...... 203 0 
BAB weiccsvevne es 247 © | E. Flood* 152 10 
Johnson & Co., 
RAG, snins ehasecne 235 0 





KNAPP-ROAD SCHOOL.—Exterior painting :— 





Gibb & Co. ...... Hr80 o| A. W. Derby...... £110 0° 
J. F. Holliday .... 159 o| G. Barker ........ 104 10 
A. J. Sheffield .... 144 0] Haydon & Sons*.. ror o 
Vigor & Co. ...... 1120 





. MANTUA-STREET SCHOOL. —Exterio‘  int- 
Macey & Sons,Ltd. £159 0 





E. Triggs ........ zi 0 
Holloway _Bres., R. S. Ronald...... 135 © 
on, - 148 10] Rice & Son*...... 133 0 

R. A. Jewell ...... 140.0 





MIDWAY-PLACE SCHOOL.—Exterior painting :— 


«& M. Patrick .. £227 © gr med yh eS £58 0 
they Bros... -. 168 0 Geoves?: Ccuccs 139 0 
Sayer & Son ...... 168 10 








_, WUNHEAD-PASSAGE SCHOOL. — Exterior paint- 





F . Ford cccendviveks 4208 | W. Hooper .......... £155 

. V. Goad.......... 186} Sayer &Son . 153 
F. & H. F. Hig; 160 | Garrett & Son* ...... 152 
Maxwell Bros., a. 155 





OLD WOOLWICH -ROAD SCHOOL. — Exterior 





-- £175 o} H. Groves ........ £144 0 
C. G. Jones.. .... 150 5] Lathey Bros....... 137 0 
We. BROS 6680423 345 10| Proctor & Son*.... x22 © 





RATHFERN-ROAD SCHOOL,— Exterior paint- 
ener &Son ....£225 0 





Cc. G. ig dere datas 
F, & H. F. Higgs 21; o| W. Ban gg A <4 
M. E. Allen ...... 209 7/|G. — ends enanin 127 © 
J. & C. Bowyer .. 196 0] H.Groves*........ 122 0 








B. NOWELL & CO, 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Slorway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
BatiMaTES GIVEN wee aioe. DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 


4 Barrett & Power.. 18: © 








a 
RUSHMORE - ROAD SCHOOL,— Exterior paint-' 
in: — 
iB Wales.i. ome ser o} Shurmur & Sons; — 
Stewart . 226 o " apaveae £ifo o 
Power . os 390. OF F. Bull... cencecss 149 14 
Corfield & Co. .... 166 6 | Silk & Son....... + 142 10 
H. Runham 135 © 
BOWS cnccsences 163 0| A. Porter® ........ 126 © 








SCRUTTON-STREET SCHOOL.—Exterior paint- 


Bi Wiales se-eaees £207 0} Wilmott & Son.... £149 © 
H. Runham Brown 143 19 
Ww. remy jie te Se 
Haydon &Sons* .. 134 10 





Corfield & Co. .... 169 14 
Silk & Son........ 156 0° 





7 ae STREET SCHOOL.—Exterior painting :— 


F. Holliday..£279 10 o | Gavin Bros. ....£199 § © 
ohnson & Co... 272 0 © J. Hayden ‘& 

. Gibb & Co... 225 © ° |S epipeateagi 196 © Oo 

Vigor & Co. .... 215 12 G. Barker* wwe SG 3S 8 








WENLOCK ROAD SCHOOL,.—Exterior painting :-— 
& Co. Gavin Bros. .. .. £233 16 3 





cher 

Ltd. ....i... 301 © ©]} Lathey Bros. .. 231 0 © 
Grover & Son... 298 o 0} Johnson & Co... 216 0 0 
McCormick & laydon & Sons* 195 © © 
BOE seweccas 288 o o} 





WOOLMORE-STREET SCHOOL.—Exterior paint- 


re a Holliday. 4179 b © Met 8 Cait +b190 °° 
Gibb & Co... 175 0 oj A. W. Derby*.. 110 0 0 
A. J. Sheffield... 167 © 0 











dd. ETRIDGE, dr. 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


‘ey he other description of Slates, except American, 
eady for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. ° 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYSi1n STOCK 








Applications for Prices, & 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE. ° WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Architects, Engineers, & Builders 


will find that 


THE BEST SELECTION, 
THE BEST QUALITY, and 
THE BEST VALUE in 


Drawing Requisites 
are to be obtained at 


The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 
74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 














Catalogue and Sample Books on application, 


etna 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


FOR ALL THE? PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Wat 
and Preserving Building Matenals = 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The organs! and —— Stone Co, 
(incorporatin tone Co. 
50, The Doulting Stone Co. elaseed 
Chief Office :—Norton, a -Ham, 


Somerse 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





ee 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, EO e best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-r and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 

SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. ae 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c, 
4 & 5 East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. Pate Wenttaater Wo, 434 


METCHIM & ‘ay 
Tora cane Ce SOM | o clnas DIARY iw 
1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and In any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs. E. OrRFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER. 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Floor, 




















Special attention Is given to the above by 


Freuch Asphalt 


HM, Office of Works, The School Board for London, &¢, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, *}!) 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


BRISTOL. 


é 


47 & 49,8t.Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ré- 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON BROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





a eae ee OE 


